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and when we shall meet again, that fatal witebery 
which andid me, shall prove at once my accusation 
and excuse! 1 have looked my last on earth Ernes- 
tine, my loved, my lost one, fare thee well! 


Know ye theland where the cypress and myrtle 
Are emblems of deeds that are done in their clime? 


Where the rage of the vulture, the love of the turtle, 
Now soften to sorrow, now madden to crime? 


Well may the glowing lines of the poet be applied 
to the land of deuie lore, the land of beauty and the 
land of song; where are there bright eyes and sunny 
skies, where are there warm affections and superb 
seenery to compare with Italy? Yet it was not its 
cities of ancient palaces, nor its women of modern 
attraction, that led me to its classic shores. I sailed 
from England with intention to quit Europe; how 
vain our resolve, the bark was piloted by Fate, and 
cast ashore off the coast of Leghorn. As I lost every 
thing in the wreck, I was obliged either to go or send 
across to my bankers at Florence; | preferred the 
former to remaining stationary, and I went to meet 
my fate. Do you remember the little Marquis de 
St. Omer? and how it was in my power materially 
to benefit him at Madrid in thataffair of — Well, 
him I encountered at Florence, and so prone was the 
little Frenchman in his professions of eternal grati- 
tude and never ending regard, that to escape from the 
weariness of his company, consented some day to 
eallupon him. He had a beautiful villa four miles 
out of the city, romantically situated amongst wood 
and water, adorned with all the elegance of modern 
roves and ancient statuary, and inhabited by a god- 
i worthy of the temple. Seated in the saloon,when 
I entered was—but it avails not to dwell on what she 
was, he introduced me to the me | Ernestine, his 
wife. Hehad met her in Paris, low in life, but 
ueenly in beauty; her mercenary friends had forced 
e lovely girl upon the stage, and intentionally ex- 
osed her to all the temptation and seduction such a 
life must ensure. But they failed of their foul pur- 
ose, for there was in Ernestine an innate virtue, a 
lofty pride, a genuine modesty, that sophistry could 
not pervert, threats could not lower, nor bad exam- 
ple corrupt; she refused the base offers made her 
with mingled delicacy and contempt, and held on her 
dangerous path, as untouched by the surrounding 
vileness, as the star is undefiled by the gross exhala- 
tions of theearth. The Marquis saw her, and hav- 
ing vainly tried all other methods to gain her, made 
her his wife, and carried off the prize amidst the 
sneers and the envy of all hisacquaintance. Did she 
love him?—Oh! it sufficed to look upon her proud 
eye, through which shone out all her lofty soul, and 
to remember the low grovelling character of the Mar- 
uis—and the question was answered. Why then 
id she marry him? Worn out by entreaty, persecu- 
ted by insult, mdignant at the mercenary vileness of 
her ce pepe she accepted an asylum trom them in 
the hand of the Marquis St. Omer; and truly all the 
honour conterred was on her side. From that hour 
I was a daily visitor at Villa Bella—hourly I saw 
Ernestine, 1 traced her gifted mind in conversation, 
I listened to the unearthly music of her voice, I gaz- 
ed.on the bright embodyings of her pencil; in all 
things she excelled, in nothing more than that sweet 
retiring modesty, which is woman’s dearest attribute. 
Why dwell on these ill fated hours, 


‘I loved her, Graham, nay adored, 
But these are words that all can use.’ 


With others love may be a lambent flame, with me it 
was a consuming fire. Business, money business, 
the dearest to him on earth, called the litue Marquis 
away from home, and although during his absence, 
a superannuated Countess came to play propriety at 
Villa Bella, Ernestine was ever denied to me; if 1 
gained her sight for a moment, her coldness, her al- 
most pride of mien told me that in my distracted 
manner, my strange words and guilty glances, the 
lovely Marchioness had read my secret. I loved her, 
bat without hope, for virtue guarded her as with a 
seven fold shield, and from her eye’s pure ray, 


**Dark vice, would turn abashed away, 
Like serpents blinded when they gaze 
Upon the emerald’s virgin blaze.’ 


In vain I resolved to fly. I was bound, as with a 
mighty chain. One day I sought the Villa, earlier 
than usual, and, not choosing tu risk a refusal, passed 
through the garden into the saloon. Ernestine was 
alone, thrown down carelessly on a low ottoman; she 
bent over a portrait which she held in her hand, and 
her tears fell fast as rain u the senseless ivory, 
while, amidst soft sighs, inl eedieanaat words, she 
oft times prest her lips to the semblance on which she 

azed. Jealousy and rage took possession of my 
eart; I sprang forward, careless of decency or re- 
spect, and ferociously catching the miniature from 
her, would have dashed it to the earth, when my own 
features met my eye! Silent, motionless, senseless, 
she stood like a lovelier, younger, Niobe, until re- 
called to life by my passionate words. Graham! we 
were alone—we knew that we loved each other—we 
were both in the glow and prime of youth—yet we 
ted! yes, pure and stainless as the snow, I left 
er, before one footstep hath sullied it with a single 
touch of earth,—one kiss I asked, no, she refused,— 
one kiss,—the first: Oh! had it been the last! I re- 
turned home, and ordered my horses for instant de- 
parture, Already they stood saddled. Oh! had I 
gone!—it was not to be. There camea proud flush 

on my brow—a glow of pride within my heart—<} 
that sin fell the ‘angels.’ Why, asked I, should I 
fiy! Did I distrust myself? Was not my love for her 
as pure as the mother’s to her sleeping child, as per- 


fect and as ? {would go back. I would tell 
her, how deep, how sinless was my love. I would 
hear her tell me once again, she loved,—and then I 
would part from her for ever! I turned back,—the 
Rubicon was passed! . 

The last hues of twilight were fast fading in the 
glowing heavens, as I regained the orange grove, 
near Villa Bella, and already the silvery moonlight 
lit up the glittering leaves with its bright, pure ra- 
diance. Softly breathed the evening breeze, as it 
came laden with perfume, and the far off song of the 
gondolier floated, by distance mellowed, on the star- 
ry bosom of the lovely night. In the deep recesses 
of that Orange Grove, was built a Grecian temple, 
where art and nature vied for mastery in adorning 
and beautifying,—and beautiful it was;—but what 
comparison bore it to her who sat within its flower- 
wreathed columns? Reclined she lay, and gazed on 
the fading flowers she held, sweet emblems of her- 
self; in either eye the crystal tear-drop stood, and all 
unheeded fell: beside her the loosened girdle lay— 
the colour deepened in her cheek;—was it some 
bird that stirred the leaves? Again—is it the wind 
that sighs so near her? Oh! would to God it had. 
Far better had it been the stealing hyena or the ra- 
vening tiger. Almighty God! why did not thy shaft 
of mercy smite her then, and take her pure and spot- 
less to the pitying skies. 

Night still wrapt her starry mantle round a slufn- 
bering world, as 1 regained my home in Florence;-— 
there, all was confusion and search tor me; a few 
minutes after my departure had arrived old Jame 
Barton, with news of moment for me, from England. 
‘Lhere was a look of joy in the old man’s face, long 
a stranger there; it seemed the harbinger of good 
news— 

‘ My father? Barton!’ 

‘Is well; but oh! my dear young master, 1 bring 
you good tidings.’ . 

‘And in good time they come, old friend?—of 
whom?? 

* Your sister, sir.” 

‘ My sister! How? what? where?’ 

‘She is not dead, but lives; the lost is found again. 
On that unhappy morning her body drifted to shore, 
and was picked up by some of that horrid gipsey 
crew, whose hatred to your house made them steg) 
away the child.’ 

But, Graham, I cannot particularize; my brain 
reels to think on the tale 1 heard that day; there was 
something | remember dimly of a tair child stolen 
by gipsies, and sold for her beauty to mercenary tra- 
ders—of her being forced ov the stage, where her 
loveliness and virtue gained her a high and honour- 
able marriage. 

* Her name!—her name!—her name! old man?’ 

© St. Omer! my lord, buv’ 

* Down to Heli! and bellow thy tidings there!’ 

I struck the old man to the earth, and rushed forth 
with macness in my brain, despair and horror in my 
heart. I gained once more the orange grove, that 
scene of guilty love—love! how? with a sister!— 
There she Jay, wrapped in deep slumber, looking 
as pure as though she had never sinned, never loved; 
who? abrother! I dared not wait to gaze upon her; 
that stilly dreamless beauty would have turned aside 
the dagger’s edge! One look!—one kiss!—one 
blow! 

‘There is kindred blood on thy red right hand.’ 
Oh! all the waters of the vast deep can never wash 
away that stain! 


For many years there followed a long, a hideous 
dream, and there mingled with it darkness, groans 
and captivity: Something there was of struggling 
agony, of rattling chains, of blows and blood. Lt was 
all dark as Death, but there were characters of fire 
written on the walls, and wheresoever | turued mine 
saping eyes, there [ beheld ‘Adultery! Incest! Mur- 

er:’ 

‘A change came o’er the spirit of my dream;’ a 
ray of light, ‘a sunbeam that had lost its way,’ broke 
in upon my dungeon wall. I heard a voice, soft as 
the vernal south, calling to me, ‘Awake, awake, for 
thine hour is nigh!’ 1 looked, and there stood by 
me an angel form, with soft, dark eye of beauty; a 
halo of light enfolded her as a garment, and her 
white hand pressed her white bosom, but it could 
not staunch the crimson tide. She told me some- 
thing; what, 1 may not tell even to you, my friend, 
but 1 obeyed her, and I arose from sleep, and shook 
< my frightful dream, and have journeyed home to 

1e. 
° * * * . * * 

‘I have returned to the home of my fathers, and I 
find it desolate; l ask for the friends of my youth— 
where are they? and echo answers, where!’ 

Graham, | believe there have been times when my 
memory has wandered, but now at least, Lam myself; 
nor is this last act of my life a fit of insanity; but a 
firm, resolute conviction that my fate is accomplish- 
ed, my doom is decreed, and all things shall be ful- 
filled in my death. This mansion in which | write, 
will to-morrow be seized by the creditors, and me, 
too, they seek to imprison; tell me, is it fitting for 
the last of the De Laciesto rot in jail? Besides, shall 
the dead burst the chains of the grave, to warn in 
vain? AsI live, and move, and have my being, Gra- 
ham, I saw her. 

‘She came from her rest, 
To him she loved best, 
That he may be happy, and she may be blest.’ 

Art thou still ineredulous? then know that from 
the day of my mother’s death, to-morrow will be 


thirty years. Yes, my race is run; the very last 


sands now linger in my glass of life; beside me Jays 
the instrument of death, and the portraiture of Er- 
nestine; with my fate in one hand, and my death in 
the other, I can mock at the world and all its empty 
nothingness. Nor am I weak enough to lament or 
mourn for what is past. That which is done, is done; 
were it still to do, L should be ready: give me again 
an object in view, 


‘ The girl I love, the man I hate, 
And J will dog the steps of Fate.’ 

To the world L owe no vindication, as I econtemned 
them living, so 1 scorn them dead. But to you, my 
first, last, only friend, I wouid clear my memory 
from reproach. 

But behold! the first red streaks of evening are 
blushing in the east, once more to loek upon this 
lovely creation; and then! * * * Beautiful, most 
beautiful! how nature arouses from her sleep, and as 
a bride exultingly springs forth to meet her bride- 
groom, the beast rises from his lair, and goes out, 
led by an unseen hand; the bird spreads his wings 
for flight, nor questions where; and shall man alone 
refuse to yield to the power, the impulse which even 
the fowls of the air, the beasts of the field, respect? 
How placidly the bright waters flow on their course; 


like man, they are rolling into the vast océan of 


eternity; how gracefully yon elder trees court the 
“passing zephyrs, though every breeze scatters their 

uxariant foliage to earth; so man will crave for 
pleasure’s wreaths, though twined with thorns. How 
glorious is this bursting spring time; nature awakes 
trom winter’s death; and comes forth in new-born 

eauty, like the fabled bird of song, when from his 
burning ashes rises the new created Phenix; shall 
man, like nature, burst the bonds of death, and rise 
to a purer, better life? If so, shall he be held respon- 
sible for acts in this? 

It avails not now to ask; if I have been indeed 
wrong, and how direct is fute alone, mine is an aw- 
ful retrospection, a more awful anticipation. Get 
away with these vain chimeras; see, redder and red- 
der glows the east, the golden avant couriers of the 
monarch now spread themselves, tipilating with ra- 
diance all the blue chambers of the sky; now we be- 
hold his face, the last that these eyes ever shall look 
upon; come forth, come forth, my passport to the 
grave; farewell earth, sun, and sky; farewell Gra- 
ham, bear witness for me, that as 1 have lived, so do 
I die; hoping nothing, believing nothing, and fearing 
nothing! 


THE THREE LEGACIES—By A. Cunningham. 


Having dealt much in fiction in my day, I wish 
now to deal in truth; I shall relate, therefore, what 
actually happened, concealing nothing but the names 
of the parties. Three brothers lived in a country 
parish in the north; they were frugal, industrious 
men, and respected in their stations; they were mar- 
ried too, and each of them had three children; the 
eldest three daughters, the second the same, and the 
youngest three sons. Now it so chanced that one day 
a great storm arose; the eldest brother, a husband- 
man, was killed by lightning in the field, the second, 
a seaman, commanding a small brig, perished with- 
in sight of his own door, and the youngest, a shep- 
herd, was fuund dead among his lambs, on the hill 
side, his dog whining beside him, and no marks of 
violence on his body. ‘They were all buried in one 
grave, and on the following Sunday the three father- 
less families appeared at church in deep mourning. 
It was the first time | had observed—for I was only 
some seven years old then—that people put on sad 
coloured clothes at the death of their relations, and 
I did litle else but look at the three melancholy 
groups all the time of the sermon. On our way 
home I heard some of the old people—more particu- 
larly John Halbertson, say they had long looked for 
something happening in these three families, that 
they did not at all marvel at the suddenness of their 
call, and that more would yet be heard of. I could 
not imagine what this meant, but I afterwards learnt 
that the ancestor of these men had been guilty of 
some sad deed, and that its expiation was visible in 
the fate of his descendants. What the crime was I 
never fairly knew—but by piecing hints and al- 
lusions and dark proverbs together, 1 concluded it to 


‘be murder, under trust, for the sake of money; be 


that as it may, the country whisper was, that the 
judgment of Heaven would be seen on them, and 
that nought that they possessed would prosper. 

The latter part of the rustic prediction seemed un- 
likely to be fulfilled, for the families were well to 
do in the world—and moreover, in the second month 
of their mourning, word came that a fourth brother 
had died in the West Indies, leaving nine thousand 
pounds to be equally divided amongst his brothers-- 
or, failing them, their families. 

This seemed a signal to let all the tongues of the 
parish loose. ‘‘l tuld ye ay, said one, that something 
would be seen and heard of.” ‘* Indeed, & three- 


year old child might bave lisped as much,” said an-_ 


other,—‘* for when did any one see blood-guiltiness, 
as honest John Rowat observed, go without its pun- 
ishment?” ‘* They say,” a third, that the Dema- 
rara brother died on the same day that his three 
brethren perished here—if that be so, the hand of 
the avenger is indeed visible.” ‘* He died on the 
very day, for certain,” exclaimed a fourth, “for 1 
saw the same written in the letter which came with 
the will—more, by token, he was murdered by three 
slaves, two Of whom have been hanged—the other 
escaped to the woods.” ‘* Now that is most marvel- 
lous,” said a fifth: ** bat touching the money that he 


left, it has got its work to do; I jook upon it asa gift 


from the author of all evil, that will do mach mis- 
chief to the three fatherless families. lam sorry for 
the elder brother’s three daughters—save that they 
are too fond of fine clothes, and one of them sticks 
feathers in her noddle, no one can say aught against 
them.” ‘* Now I,” said a sixth, ‘arm most eoncern- 
ed for the second brother’s family—what ill have the 
three harmless handsome lasses done, that they should 
not enjoy this blessed windlall, which seems to have 
come to make amends for their poor father’s death 
—saving that at the fair they are too fond of eatin 
preserved ginger, pickled pears, sugar plums, 
corianders, with every lad that likes to lay outa 
shilling—who ean utter a word against them!” “Oh, 
it’s all very natural,” said a young woman who made 
one of the greup, ‘‘ that being men, ye should see 
something to your liking in these two families, I 
have no leaning to the right nor left—but I would 
not give five minutes mirth with the three lads of the 
younger brother’s family, for an hour with their six 
cousins. Saving that they take a dram ata fair ora 
sermon, or in a cold morning to keep away the chill, 
or in a warm one to support them against, the heat, 
I defy any man to say harm of them.” ‘*{’ll tell ye, 
my friends,” said the old grey headed man, who 
weighed all things before he gave an opinion, * ye 
have im your sayings, indicated the three rocks on 
which the three families will suffer’ shipwreck— 
dress, dainties, and drink. Aye, sye, I see it all.— 
Poor young giddy creatures, they little know the 
sorrows that are before them; but here they come— 
one alter another—dress first, diinties next, and 
drink last of all.” 


In the order in which the old ‘man described them 
so did they appear; it was Sunday morning, and they 
were on their way to church, ‘Their tathers had 
been but some twelve weeks buried, yet the influence 
of the legacies was visible on all. On the first 
three it appeared in the guise of additional ornaments 
to their mourning dresses: the crape was of a finer 
texture, the cambric of « more delicate thread; the 
smell of sundry expensive scents hovered around 
them, and they no longer walked in plain slippers; 
each rode upon a little black pony, taking eare that 
their dresses should not hide their black stockings 
with rich cloaks of curious workmanship. The se- 
cond three had used the first fruits of their legacy in 
the purchase of a new little carriage, into which they 
stowed, along with themselves, a handsome basket, 
with slice of savory ham, spiced cake and abundance 
of other dainties, such as make a long sermon seem 
short. ‘They apologized for this by saying that their 
state of health forbade them to eat of the coarse food 
such as they had existed on before, and that, on the 
same account, they drank distilled water, coloured 
with cordials. ‘The third party were a good space 
behind—their pace was slow and steady, but their 
faces were flushed, their eyes unrefreshed with 
wholesome sleep, and there were some disorder in 
their dresses—all of which betokened late sitting, 
and intercourse with the liquor-cup. In church 
their behavior was in character. Dress tossed her 
head about, spread out her beauty and her bravery, 
aod seemed anxious to attract attention even from 
the preacher. Dainties held down her head—lifted 
her hand frequently to her mouth, and the smell of 
spiced bread and other delicacies was felt in several 
seats around, Drink sat and listened for a litth— 
found the text after a struggle—nodded his head on 
one side, then on the other, and finally dropping 
forward, fell fast asleep—ye’re right; ye’ll get no 
sleep in your dwelling place in the other wort 

When the usual period which custom assigns for 
mourning was expired, the ground which casts eff 
the dullness of winter to attire itself in the flowers 
and loveliness of spring, exhibits not half the change 
which appeared in the three daughters of the elder 
brother when encumbered with all the gauds of pub- 
lic fashion and their own folly, they flashed out upon 
the astonished parish. Lam not sure that I can des- 
cribe faithfully, and in a way by which a tire-woman 
might profit, the cut and pattern of their silks and 
satins and crapes; nor their flounces and slashed capes 
and puckered sleeves; suffice it to say, that all other 
women around nearly swooned for envy, and half the 
men of the parish nearly died of laughing. What 
dwelt chiefly on my young fancy was four Ton fea- 
thers, arising an arm’s length trom the head of one, 
and spreading out in blue, and green, and red, and 
white, to the tour winds of heaven; some, however, 
averred that a certain long, broad, rainbow-eoloured 
riband, fastened by a clasp of rubies to the side of 
the bonnet, and thence descending to the floor, upon 
which it flowed away a yard distant, bearing some 
resemblance to a cow tethered among clover, was 
more wonderful to the sight; nor should I conceal 
that the third sister, whose pleasure it was to leave 
her neck and shoulders and bosom bare, was much 
looked at, but perhaps she attracted regard mainly 
from the circumstance that whatever scantiness of 
apparel might be above, she made more than amends 
for it by a sweeping superfluity below, for ber train 
extended behind her as long as that of a peacock.— 
When these apparitions made their appearance in 
the church, there was a general stretching of female 
uecks, and an anxious turning of male eyes; even the 
clergyman was astounded—he leant back in the pul- 

it, spread his palms betore his face, and was at least 
five minutes behind his usual time in commencing 
service. ‘The three daughters of the second brother 
were but little moved by this unlooked-for display 
of their cousins; they were heard to whisper to each 
other, that to lay out a legacy in fine feathers, gum 
flowers, and rustling silks, was a poor way of enjoy- 
ing it; their cousins had no sense of what was com- 
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fortable, and as they said this they thought on the 
spice cake, the rich pudding, the cooling custard, 
and, more particularly, on that abridgment of all that 
is delighttul in caliwary things, mince pie—which 
were preparing for their return; and as they thought 
on these things the sermon seemed long, and they 
desired to be gone.—There were others who per- 
mitted not the serenity of their minds to be moved 
by this vain display; of these were the sons of ne 
younger brother, who had prepared themselves for 


enduring all with philosophical calmness, by frequent 


and protracted draughts of three kinds of — 
The eldest drank brandy neat from France, out 0 

respect for the ancient league which bound Scotland 
to that country; the second drank gin direct from 
Holland, out of extreme love to the sea which wafted 
the cordial over; and the youngest, a sincere lover of 
his country, refused to have bis unconquered island 
brain invaded by aught foreign; so he defied France 
and scorned Holland, and stuck to Ferintosh. The 
hand of destiny, rather than of folly, was observed to 
be busy in all this, and not a few devout people la- 
mented the approaching destruction of nine young 
creatures, and the scatterment of nine thousand ster- 


ling pounds. 

Had these young people resided in this splendid 
city, they might have flown through their fortunes in 
Jess than no time, for here, thanks to the ingenuity 
of man, nine thousand pounds can make themselves 
wings in an hour, and fly ge as if by enchantment. 
But they lived in a country place, where the process 
of consumption was slow, and where they had to ex- 
ercise their own invention in order to conquer the 
obstinacy of thrice three thousand pounds which hung 
on hand as if unwilling to depart. The daughters of 
the elder brother were compelled to wait on fashion, 
and fashion in the days of which I write, was content 
to change once a quarter; she desired, moreover, only 
four breadths of silk to the skirts of her gown, and 
never dreamed of sleeves such as the ladies of these 
Jatter days wear, which extend their shoulders at the 
expense of their heads. Nevertheless, with their 
limited powers of waste, they wrought wonders— 
much may be done even in a small way to get the 
better of a moderate income; they had feathers of all 
kinds, mantles of all hues; gowns of every quality 
and pattern—the long waisted—the short waisted— 
the tull skirted—the narrow skirted—the low bo- 
somed—the high bosomed—the flounced—the plated 
—the slashed; then followed a legion of caps and 
bonnets, and turbans, false curls, false gems, paid for 
as real ones, paste pearls; stones set in buckles, 
bracelets, stomachers, pins, armlets, chains. ‘There 
the eldest, in her newest attire, lay in a languishing 

osture on an ottoman, endeavouring to familiarize 

erself tu a splendid Turkish dress, to suit which, 
she had stained her light eye-brows black, placed ra- 
ven curls over her own sandy ringlets, and remained 
silent for several hours, lest the island tones of her 
voice should destroy the illusion wrought by her cos- 
tume. The second, in the mean time, was busy walk- 
ing to and fro in the sun, looking now and then at 
her shadow, which she imagined of itself was cap- 
tivating; while the third, with ** patches, paint, and 
jewels on,” was consulting an old sybil on the prob- 
able chance of her charms and dress leading some 
man with a coronet captive. ‘The response no doubt 
was favourable, for it was paid in gold. I have de- 
scribed a portion of a day; but in that is contained a 
year; save that winter brought the welcome change 
of fursand quilted dresses, their course was the same; 
it however may be noteworthy, that in winter they 
invariably wore thin-soled slippers and thin caps; 
and in summer, thick-soled boots and well lined bon- 
nets, but as this is the general practice of that reflect- 
ing animal, woman, the observation cannot be re- 
garded as new. 

It must be owned that the daughters of the second 
brother were unable to keep pace with the expendi- 
ture of their elder cousins; they were not learned 
enough to know that Jadies before them had drank 
ilissolved pearls, and that gentlemen, in no distant 
day, had made their dinner on the brains of two 
hundred peacocks, yet they succeeded wonderfully, 
considering all things; their taste, at first confined to 
the ordinary dainties of the land, revelled amid pad- 
dings and poultry, but time opened wider the door 
of culinary knowledge; they read and they inquired, 
and they made experiments: to the latter we owe an 
invaluable fish sauce for red trout, and an additional 
charm to the manifold attractions of the haggis. 
They excelled, too, in the manufacture of what is 
now numbered amongst northern dainties, by the 
name of short bread; they improved too the whole 
of the savoury generation of patties; jellies too ob- 
tained their attention, and they made considerable 
progress in the art of embalming the wild fruits of 
their native land, so that they might command cran- 
berries and hindberries at all times and seasons. 
The stewpan was never off the fire, the skimming- 
cap was constantly in the milk, and a prudent serv- 
ing man, with a pony and a covered cart hung on 
springs, was a daily go between them and an ingeni- 
ous person who excelled in minced meats, custards, 
savoury patties, and other tasteful inventions, and 
had a shop in a town some seven miles off. As they 
sat, and ate, and drank, and slept, and waked, and 
drank, and ate again, the folly of their elder cousins 
was a fruitful source of remark: they exclaimed 
against their vanity and want of taste, and wondered 
how they could think of laying out their dear de- 
ceased uncle’s legacy in flounces, and frills, and fea- 
thers. Their cousins, however, to say the truth, 
were no less sharp in their remarks upon them: they 
called them their custard cousins, and tossed all their 
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feathers and fluttered their flounees when any one 
raised the delicacy of their deserts. 
The three male cousins seemed to think of them- 
selves alone; to them it was a matter of moonshine 
how their other relatives dissipated their legacies; at 
first they moved about, attended.a horse-race here, 
ora cattle market there, or a public sale in some 
other place, in short, wherever drink was flowing, 
there they were present; but continual intercourse 
with the cup at last made motion a source of un- 
easiness, or, at all events, induced them to regard it 
as consumer of time which might be better employ- 
ed; at last they settled resolutely down into confirm- 
ed topers, and lest their powers should be too much 
concentrated, they spread themselves over three inns, 
and each brother installed himself head of the public 
board, and sole arbiter in all disputed matters re- 
garding strong drink. It was of them, that a north 
country wit said they were like and yet unlike all 
spendthrifts—‘‘ other folks ran through their for- 
tunes, but these men’s fortunes ran through them.” 
There was a singular coincidence regarding the 
final winding up and termination of the fortunes of 
these three families: almost at the same time was the 
last five pound note expended in the last new fashion; 
the last guinea laid out on comfits and custards, and 
the last crown spent in drink: almost on the same 
day they resolved to be wise and turn over a new leaf. 
The three elder cousins became skilful milliners and 
made a fortune, the second brother’s daughter’s dis- 
tinguished themselves in the pastry and dessert line 
and waxed rich, and the three topers died quietly in 
old age, leaving ten thousand pounds amassed by 
dealing in cattle. 


VARIETIES. 


TRANSMIGRATION OF Souts.—The Hindoo creed 
derives its peculiar character from the tenet, so gene- 
rally diffused throughout the East, respecting the 
transmigration of souls. According to this belief, 
the spirit of man after death is not conveyed into a 
different state of existence, but goes to animate some 
other mortal body, or even one belonging to the 
brute creation. ‘The receptacle into which it then 
enters is decided by the course of action followed 
during the present life. The virtuous man may rise 
trom an humble caste to the rank of a prince or even 
a Brahmin, while the depraved not only sink into 
degradation as human beings, but even have their 
souls enclosed in the bodies of animals. With this 
view the Hindoo oracles endeavour to establish a cer- 
tain conformity between the offences committed and 
the condition under which they are expiated. The 
thief is converted into some animal addicted to steal 
the articles which were the wonted objects of his own 
depredation. The pilferer of grain is metamor- 
phosed into a rat; while he who stole roots or fruit 
becomes an ape. ‘The person thus lowered in the 
scale of being must pass through a long succession 
of degraded births ere he can resume the human 
form and endowments. This belief is so familiar 
to the Hindoo, that his conversation is filled with 
allusions to it. If he sees any one suffering under 
evils that seem unmerited, he at once pronounces 
them the penalty of sin committed in a previous 
stage or form of existence.’ Even on seeing a cow 
or dog receive a severe beating, he infers that the 
soul which ani:mates them must, under its human 
shape, have committed some offence worthy of such 
castigation. Wives, who consider themselves inju- 
riously treated by their husbands, or servants by 
their masters, indulge the earnest hope that in some 
future state of being they shall exchange conditions, 
and obtain the opportunity of a signal retaliation. — 
Srey hi Cabinet Library, No. VII. History of 

ritish India, Vol. 2.} 


Inpran maintenance of a nume- 
rous body of servants is an expense which the usages 
of the country unavoidably entail upon the Euro- 
pean resident. This is the kind of state in which 
above all others the opujent natives delight; and in 
conformity to it a system has been established, by 
which each domestic appropriates to himself a pecu- 
liar and very limited tunction, beyond which he will 
on no account proceed. There must be a flambeau 
bearer, water carrier, water cooler, palanquin bear- 
er, pipe holder, grass cutter, and others whose du- 
ties are as strictly limited. The obstinacy with 
which the natives adhere to every thing connected 
with caste and employment, renders it impossible to 
break through these restrictions. A servant of all 
work is quite unattainable. Hence, fora family, 30 
domestics are consideréd a very moderate establish- 
ment. But this remark, in its full force, chiefly ap- 
plies to Caleutta. At Madrasand Bombay the sub- 
division of work is much less minute, and conse- 
quently the. number required is less formidable. — 
This body of menials, however, is maintained at no 
very extravagant cost. Their usual pay is small, 
amounting in the case of palanquin bearers, to not 
more than four rupees monthly, though the upper 
servants receive from ten to twenty, and sometimes 
even more; but they supply themselves with food 
and clothing, and generally live out of the house.— 
Phe expense is therefore not so great as might be 
apprehended, and it consists in a fixed rate of wages, 
which may always be exactly caleulated.—[Edin- 
burgh Cabinet Library, No. VII.} 


Marca or time ago one would 
have thought that every mode of crime which the 


Majesty’s observing —‘* Jn me you see a Republican 


had been ascertained and defined. It was reserved 
for the nineteenth century—the ‘‘ age of intellect,” 
as it has been called—to bring to light a new crime; 
a crime atleast, unheard of before, without a name! 
Now, unhappily, the verb ‘‘ to assassinate,” which 
had a somewhat similar origin, has become natural- 
ized in our language; both expressing distinct and 
peculiar sorts of murder. ‘The revolting word 
**burking” expresses what could not be otherwise 
expressed but in several words—namely, the killing 
of a human being for the purpose of selling the body 
to the surgeons, [Crushing the human form divine 
out of the likeness of humanity, sucking the breath 
of life from the lips of infancy, extinguishing the 
light of heaveu in the eyes of age and helplessness; 
coldly, brutally, with the step of the cat and the 
gorge of the vulture, proceeding to the deed of ra- 
ae and butchery for blood; not in passion, not in 

ate; callously, cruelly,as the entymologist crushes 
the head of the moth, or pierces the throat of the 
beetle, for the interest of science; in pursuit of an 
exalted pleasure. ] 


Covent Garnpen.—According to the bills of last 
night, the performance of the Hunchback took place, 
for the benefit of the author, Mr. Sheridan Knowles, 
The public had been respectfully informed of it for 
a week previously, The press has called their at- 
tention to it for some days past. The beauties of the 
play, the merits of the actor, the necessities of the 
man, and above ail, in a theatrical sense, the inte- 
rests of the drama, clamoured ‘ trumpet tongued” 
in its behalf, and yet when the time came for a proud 
display of spirit and munificence at the theatre, the 
public staid away. So much forthe respectfully en- 
treated, admiring, play. going public. No! they 
were not entreated. They were not waited upon 
with tickets. They were not forced ‘* by gentle 
violence” to attend, and all the empty praises, &c. 
they had lavished apon the author, and all the 
amusement and pleasure they had derived from the 
excellent performance of his play, went for nothing. 
If Mr. Knowles had made the box list public, giv- 
ing an opportunity for the display of names, or could 
have had his tickets sold at a ladies’ bazaar, his suc- 
cess would have been certain. We sincerely hope 
that Mr. Knowles’ provincial speculation will amply 
repay him for his exertions, and shame the metro- 
polis into something like feeling towards the author 
of a legitimate drama. After this it is needless to 
say that the house was thinly attended. ‘The play, 
however, went off with great spirit, and gave satis- 
faction to those who did themselves the honour of at- 
tending. 


A Repustican on a THrone.—Before I left 
Stockholm, 1 had the honour of being invited to pay 
my respects to the King and Queen of Sweden; this 
is a distinction which Charles John is very fond of 
conferring upon his fellow-countrymen. It was the 
first time I had fairly met a crowned brow face to 
face, and I was under great apprehensions lest I 
should be doomed to bear indifferent questions put 
by the monarch, and confused answers given by my- 
self. Instead of this, I had the delight of listening, 
for a whole hour, to his remarks on France, her 
revolution, his own life, his fortunes and his scheme 
of policy; and they were the remarks of a shrewd 
and generous mind. He is the only representative 
of France, in her most glorious days, who has been 
permitted to retain a crown; it was therefore, the 
most gratifying to me to hear him dwell with fond- 
ness on the time, when he held a general’s commis- 
sion under the republic. Where such a man as Na- 
poleon was turned giddy by the dazzling splendour 
of supreme rule, 1 naturally feared to find his brother 
in arms labouring under a similar disease; but it was 
otherwise, and I felt more than [ can express on his 


on a ‘Throne.”—Ampsere. 

Lonpon Breears.—In the report of the House of 
Commons on Mendicity, Mr. John Doughty, much 
in the habit of visiting the habitations of the needy, 
was asked, ** In your opinion, do many worthy, ho- 
nest, industrious persons have recourse to begging 
in the streets, or does this class of society consist 
chiefly of the idle and profligate?” Answer: *“The 
instances in which worthy, honest, industrious per- 
sons have recourse to begging, are extremely rare.” 
They willin general rather starve than beg. A 
person of veracity, who some time ago visited 1500 
poor families in the neighbourhood of Spitalfields, 
affirms, that out of 300 cases of abject poverty and 
destitution, and at least 100 of literal want and star- 
vation, nota dozen had been found to have recourse 
to begging. Many of the most wretched of these 
persons had been not long before able to support 
themselves in some degree of comfort, but want of 
employmeut had completely ruined them. ‘They 
were at that moment pressed by landlord, baker, and 
tax gatherer; had pawned and sold every thing that 
could be turned into money; were abso utely with- 
out a morsel of bread for themselves or family, but 
still had no recourse to begging. Asa general fact, 
the decent poor will straggle to the uttermost, and 
even perish rather than turn beggars. 


A LAWYER PUZZLED. 


The London papers have been lately chiefly filled 
with reports of the evidence taken in a Lunacy case; 
a Commission having been issued to examine the in- 


Newton, and was married at Gretna Green. After 
the examination of numerous witnesses, whose state- 
ments crowd many pages of the largest J ournals, the 
lady was found to be of unsound mind, and incapable 
of managing her affairs; twenty jurors, out of twenty- 
two, concurring in the verdict. An opposition was 
held by the celebrated Dr. Haslam, whose cross-ex- 
amination, by one of the leading members of the En- 
glish Bar, we think worth extracting:— 

Cross examined by Mr. Pollock—is she of sound 
— a" never’ saw any person of sound mind—(A 
ug 


That is not the a 
alone is of sound ana Sir—I presume the Deity 


How many years have you been a mad doctor?=— 
Forty years. 


Again I ask you, is she sound of mi »—Compe- 
tently sound. 

Is she capable of managing her own affairs?—I am 
unacquainted with what affairs she has to mana 

Is she competent to manage a family’—When she” 
is properly instructed, I believe she is. 

s she now competent to manage any of the ordi- 
nary concerns of life?—I saw her knitting and making 
pin cushions, and she gave competent answers, but 
she has not had money, and, therefore, is not fit to 
execute the trusts of a mistress of a family. 

Then, do T understand that, but for this defect in 
her education, she is competent to the ordinary con- 
cerns of life?—Yes. 

Do you think she could be made fit to perform the 
business of life?—I do. 

How soon do you think she would be fit)—He 
should first know the quantity required; she is defi- 
cient in arithmetic. 

What other deficiencies did you observe?—I did 
not observe any other deficiencies, and my evidence 
rested on my own knowledge. 

How often before, have you given evidence before 
Commissioners of lunacy ’—I] do not exactly know. 
Have you any notion’—Notion is a sort of knows 
ledge, and I donot know. 
But have you no idea?—Idea is a visible percep- 
tion, and I am not positive. 

Have you attended two hundred?—No, . 
One hundred?—No. 

Fifty ?—I cannot say. 

a you swear you have not attended five?— 

0. 

Would you swear you had not attended fifty?— 
When a.man does not know the precise number, how 
can he tell it?—(A laugh. ) 

But you might say about so or so. 

Witness—I might be wrong, and I'll not take the 
alternative, the Jury have frequently decided accor 
ding to my evidence, and sometimes against it, but l 
was always satisfied with the verdict given. 

Have the Jury oftener decided with or against you? 
Thought with him, but he never took the least troue 
ble to iuquire after giving his evidence. He did not 
tell Miss Bagster that she might be sent to a mad 
house. He never mentioned the word mad-house to 
her. He used the word ‘‘confinement,” but he cere 
tainly never mentioned the word mad-house. He 
did not repeat the arithmetical questions to her bee 
yond two and two are four, because she told him that 
she knew nothing about it, and he did not go thereto 
puzzle her, though he might, and many others be- 
sides. —(A laugh.) He knew a lady of 22, who did 
not know that two and two were four, and this was 
produced by long and protracted discase. He saw 
her in London, and he should say that he had met 
with at least five other instances. From what Miss 
Bagster had learned under the disadvantages of her 
education, he was of opinion that she could learn 
more. The disadvantages were, her illness in her 
youth, her grand father’s not allowing her to be made 
to learn, and her being deprived of the use of money 
—the grvat source of arithmetic. ° 
Mr. Pollock—Did you ask her when she told you 
she could go through the multiplication table pretty 
well once, how long ago that was? ’ 
Witness—No; I did not go there to cross examine 
her.—(A laugh,) I went to examine her in chief, 

I wish, Sir, you would give direct answers to my 
questions; you re ramble where you like after- 
wards, No, Sir, | have no desire to ramble, I am 
fixed here for the present, I thank you. 

Did you take any means ot knowing if she was une 
acquainted with the value of money ?—No: I thought 
that quite unnecessary. 


On Friday week, near Springfield, Clark county. 
Ohio, a bold attempt, by six men, to rob a United 
States Mail Coach, was baffled by the courage and 
readiness of the driver, whose name we should not 
omit if our informant had ascertained it. ‘Two of the 
assailants seized the leaders by their heads, while 
their comrades threatened the driver. He whipped 
up, and hishorses, as resolute as himself, galloped 
on and shook off the robbers. 


Latest from Liberia.—By an arrival at Philadel- 
phia, we have received the Liberia Herald of July 
7th. The ship Jupiter arrived on the 30th of June, 
from Norfolk, with 157 emigrants. Among other 
rsons on board were Messrs. Simpson and Moore. 

the Auxiliary Society of Natchez, ( Miss.) a 

Charles Snetter, from an association of coloured pers 
sons in Charleston, having been sent out to view the 
colony and make a report of their observations. — 
We bid them welcome to our shores,”’ says the He- 


inventive depravity of human natare could suggest 


iellectual condition of Miss Bagster, a 
who, some months ago, eloped with a Mr. Raymond 


rald, *tand hope every facility will be afforded them 
in their travels and inquiries of our fellow citizens.’’ 
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_ by the Philadelphia public. With the material they 


. tality both at home and abroad. Far be it from us to 


HEALTH OFFICE, 
A Philadelphia, Sept. 1, 1832. 

The Board of Health, in consequence of the very 

t decrease of Cholera cases in the city and dis- 
tricts, have directed the daily reports to be discon- 
tinued. A register of all cases reported, to be kept 
up at the office for the inspection of the public, and 
the weekly list of interments be published as here- 
tofore. 

The Board pledge themselves, in case the disease 
should revisit us in an extended form, to renew the 
publication of the daily reports for the satisfaction of 
their fellow citizens. 

WM. BINDER, President. 

M. E. Secretary. 


THEATRICAL. 

Our theatrical epicures are whetting their appe- 
tites for a dramatic entertainment of no mean cha- 
racter the coming séason. The managers of the se- 
veral theatres are on the alert, and have been dili- 
gently employed during the vacation, as well in re- 
fitting their respective establishments, as in making 
engagements with efficient actors and brilliant stars. 
We predict that theatricals will be unusually attrac- 
tive and exciting during the approaching campaign. 
The cholera will have vanished, and the Presidential 
contest will have terminated—politicians and pol- 
troons (with regard to the epidemic) will all have 
leisure and seek relaxation and forgetfulness of their 
fears and toils in the temples of Thespis. Let us see 
—what will be the ** novelties in chief.” The Italian 
opera will ring in our ears for a month perhaps, as 
the very centre of all that is delightful in harmony 
and attractive in fashionable life. Those who are 
fond of music—-and who is not—may anticipate a 
rich treat from this souree. Then we shall have 
the Kembles, Charles and his daughter Fanny,-- 
is she pretty’—who eannot fail to be the ‘* lions” 
for less than a fortnight. The Wallacks will also 
be here, both of them, if we mistake not; and both 
have many and ardent admirers in Philadelphia.— 
In the way of new productions, Oraloosa, by our 
townsman, Doctor Bird, promises to be the most 
prominent. It will be brought out at the Arch street 
theatre, with Forrest as the principal character.— 
We are told by those who have read it, that the story 
has far deeper interest than that of the Gladiator, 
while the stage effect of the piece is fully equal. It 
has been written with more care, and, asa literary 
composition, possesses great merits. 

How the companies of our two principal theatres 
will be constituted, we are ataloss to say. The 
Chesnut street house will continue under the man- 
agement of Messrs. Maywood, Rowbotham and 
Pratt, all gentlemen well known and well esteemed 


possess and the engagements they have made in the 
way of novelties, we should think it impossible for 
their establishment to be other than successful the 
‘coming season. ‘heir competitors of the Arch street 
house are not behind them in industry and enterprize. 
We think that with liberal views and judicious man- 
agement, both houses might flourish abundantly.— 
** Live and let live,” should be the motto of both. 


AMERICAN POETS. 
We have just read an article in a New York paper, 
in which the poets of America are spoken of in high 
terms of praise, as having won honour and immor- 


disparage our own literary men, no matter in what 
department of literature they move; but we confess 
we never think or speak of American poets and 
poetry but withablush. We have never as yet pro- 
duced a poet whose works deserve a conspicuous 
place in the library of any classical scholar or man of 
sound taste—or whose name will go down to other 
ages with applause. Itis idle—perfectly absurd for 
Americans to talk of their triumphs in the “ gardens 
of song”—of the honour and eclat entailed upon the 
country by the productions of our rhymsters. We 
have no distinguished poets—we never have had any; 
and the attempt to inculcate a belief to the contrary, 
is only an exposure of our ignorance, weakness, bad 
taste and vanity, and must, in the eyes of intelligent 
critics, do us discredit abroad. 

_ Let any one of correct taste turn to ‘* Kettell’s Spe- 


published in 1829, and embracing within their pages 
all that has ever appeared of American Poetry deserv- 
ing of mention, and he will be disgusted rather than 
delighted with the productions of our sons of song. 
It will be remembered that Mr. Kettell, at the time 
he proposed his publication, did so with an expressed 
design of collecting together for preservation all that 
was worthy of notice or the country, in this depart- 
ment of our literature. We believe that he accom- 
plished his task in an impartial spirit, and although 
his work embraces the larger portions of the produc- 
tions of our most distinguished bards, it nevertheless 
fell dead-born from the press—has never been re-pub- 
lished in another country—has never reached a second 
edition. So much for the estimation in which Ame- 
rican Poetry is held both at home and abroad. 

To read some of the newspapers, and especially 
the light literary periodicals, and to see Percisal, 
Pierpont, Brooks, Bryant, Halleck and others spo- 
ken of there, one unacquainted with the real merits of 
the case, might suppose that we hada most splendid 
galaxy of inspired sons of song; but turn to their 
productions, and what do they amount to? Take 
Bryant for example, who is mentioned in several fo- 
reign periodicals, as the chief of American Poets, 
and who enjoys that distinction at home. Whathas 
he ever written? What has he given to the world and 
to posterity as a monument to his fame—what, that 
will ** never die??? His chief productions are a pretty 
litle poem called The Ages,’—-another, entitled 
** Thanatopsis,”—and some verses addressed to ‘‘the 
Evening Wind.” On the merits of these his fame 
rests. ‘They are all pretty, correct, true to nature, 
rich in imagery, and some of them, it is possible, de- 
serving of the phrase Jeautiful! But that they are 
great productions—that they exhibit an extraordi- 
nary mind, or a wonderful gift of inspiration—or that 
they deserve to be held up abroad as reflecting ho- 
nour upon American literature, we deny. The same 
may be said with regard to Halleck’s productions. 
His ** Marco Bozzaris,” his **Fanny,” and **4ln- 
wick Castle,” are all neat, well written, and credi- 
table performances—but they are no more. ‘They 
cannot for a moment—or either of them, be placed 
in competition with the **Pleasures of Hope,” 
‘¢ Lalla Rookh,” the ** Corsair,” or hundreds of other 
productions from the other side of the water, and of 
modern origin. Until, therefore, we are able to 
compete with some of these—until our bards are 
able to produce a work that will descend to other 
ages, until then it is absurd and weak to boast of the 
character of American Poetry. Dana, Percival, 
Bryant, Willis, Longfellow, Brooks, Sprague, Mel- 
lon, and a host of others, have all written, can all 
write very clever poetry, very finished verses—-but 
there is no great, distinguished, or celebrated poet 
among them, and it is ridiculous to attempt palming 
them off upon other countries, as those who at home 
are honoured and applauded beyond ordinary men, 
for the possession of an extraordinary faculty. 


The Boston Patriot of Monday last says:—“ The 
patient who was sent to the Western Hospital on Fri- 
day, proved not to be ill of cholera, but of inflamma- 
tion of the bowels. There have therefore been but 
four cases of cholera in this city, and none now re- 
main. ‘lhe number of deaths the last week was but 
seventeen, which is much smaller than the usual 
weekly number of deaths.” 


THE NEWS. 

We have still later forcign intelligence. “The 
dates are up to the evening of the 31st from London, 
and of the same date from Paris. 

The accounts are not without interest. The 
Duke of Reichstadt, Son of Napoleon Buonaparte, 
isno more. Hedied at Vienna on the twenty-sixth 
July. The intelligence of Don Pedro’s victory of 
the 23d, is confirmed. Miguel is said to have lost 
by battle and desertion, three thousand men, while 
the loss of Pedro is mentioned as little more than a 
hundred. Judging from the accounts, and taking 
the bias of the Londoa Journals in favour of Von Pe- 
dro into consideration, the expedition does not ap- 
pear to have succeeded so heartily as was anticipa- 
ted. The usurper’s troops are said to fight bravely, 
and few regiments have deserted to the constitutional- 
ists. The accounts throughout are, however, im- 
perfect, and do not afford any certain indication as to 
the issue. The action took place near Coimbra— 


tor’s army at the last dates, was in full mareh fi 
Lisbon. 

Among the extracts from German papers, quoted 
into the London prints, received by the late arrivals, 
is an important. article under the head of ‘* Frank- 
fort,” from which it appears that the Federal Diet 
has crowned its series of despotic acts by a decree 
against the Baden Law of the Press. ‘* After what 
has already been done by the Frankfort conclave, 
this proceeding,” says the Times, ‘will surprise 
no one; but if that body, or rather its masters, Aus- 
tria and Prussia, pretending to act in its name, 
should be allowed to enforce so arbitrary a measure, 
the circumstances will not only be surprising, but 
humiliating to France and England, who ought to 
protect the weaker constitutional States of Europe. 
There can be no grosser violation of the indepen- 
dence of a nation, than to say that a law freely 
passed by its Legislature, and adopted by its Go- 
vernment, shall be abrogated at the pleasure of an 
assembly which usurps an authority never conceded, 
nor intended to be conceded, by the members of the 
Confederacy. It is expected that noneof the Ger- 
man Princes will co-operate with their Chambers 
or Estates in opposing the diet. Thisis too proba- 
ble; but is the Prince the only party to be consulted 
when the constitution of a country is proposed to be 
destroyed?” 

The Cholera was again declining in Paris. But 
forty new cases were reported on the twenty-eighth. 
It had entirely disappeared from Havre and Rouen, 
but was on the increase at Vienna. 

The anniversary of the ‘* Three Days of July,” 
passed away in Paris without disturbance. The af- 
fair between Holland and Belgium still continued 
a theme of speculation. 

A letter from Berlin of the 17th ult. states that 
the new sovereign of Greece, Prince Otho, of Ba- 
varia, is likely to be married to the eldest daughter 
of the emperor of Russia. 

A report of the discussion upon the state of Po- 
land, which took place in Parliament on the 28th 
of June, has been translated and printed in Posen, 
(Polish Prussia) and sold for the benefit of the Polish 
refugees. 

The African expedition sailed from Milford, July 
26th, for the Niger. 

France and England had both announced to the 
King of Holland, that he must immediately ratify 
the treaty of separation between Holland and Bel- 
gium, or they would compel him by force of arms. 
After the ratification, negotiations might be entered 
into for the settlement of minor points. 

From Germany, all accounts agree in represent- 
ing the exasperation among the people of the north- 
ern states, as very great in consequence of the de- 
eree of the diet. Hanover in’ particular had pre- 
sented most energetic remonstrances on the subject 
to the King of Holland. 


SELECTIONS. 


NAPOLEON AND THE SOLDIER. 


“ The sergeant and the priest advanced: the two 
friends embraced and kissed each other: Reaumer 
retired to a spot where the other soldier was stand- 
ing; and, kneeling on one knee, leant his face on his 
hands, still convulslvely and unconsciously grasping 
the spade, as if for a support: the other twelve men 
had fermed a double line, about fourteen paces to the 
front of Jean, who was between them and the em- 
bankment, his white-clothed figure, thus set in relief 
by the dark ground beyond, presenting a clear aim 
to their muskets. He knelt down on his right knee, 
resting on the other his left arm: he said in a firm 
voice—* 1 am ready.’ ‘The priest was about to bind 
a handkerchief about his eyes; but he said ‘ No—l 
pray I may be spared that:—let me see my death; I 
am not afraid of it.’ The priest, after consultin 
the sergeant’s looks, withdrew the handkerchief, 
Colon retired to the place where Reaumer and the 
other soldier were: and the priest, after having re- 
ceived from his penitent assuranee that-he died ¢ in 
charity with all mankind,’ and having bestowed on 
him a last benediction, and laid on his lips the kiss 
of Christian love, also retired on one side . Colon 
gave the word of command— Prépare:’—the twelve 
muskets were brought forward:—‘ Present:’—they 
were levelled. The sergeant was raising his@ane as 
the last signal, to spare the victim even the short 
pang of hearing the fatal word ‘ Fire!’ when Rollo, 
with a loud yell, sprang to his master’s side. He 
had been startled from his slumber by the roll of the 
drum; and, looking up at what was going on, per- 
ceiving Jean left kneeling all alone, and all so silent, 
except Reaumer’s faintly-heard sobs, his instinct 


cimens of American Poetry,” three large volumes 


Miguel’s force 12,500, Pedro’s 8000, The libera- 


seemed to tell him his master was in some danger: 
his whining was unheard, or unheeded; he felt this 


too, and ceased it, but made a de te effort to 
break the rope that held him, which, weakened as 
it was by his late Rnawing and tagging at it when in 
the outhouse at Charolle, soon gave way, and, as 
above mentioned, he sprang with a yell to his mas- 
ter’s side. But Jean’s thoughts at that moment were 
too seriously engaged to heed even Rollo: he only 
raised his right arm, and gently put the dog aside, 
his own mild unflinching gaze still fixed on the sol- 
diers before him. Bat the dog was not checked b 

the movement of his master; still whining, and wit 

his ears beseechingly laid back, he struggled hard 
to get nearer to him. Colin now felt for Jean’s si- 
tuation, and he made a sign to Reaumer (who, won- 
dering at the pause since the last word of command, 
had raised his eyes,) that he should try to coax the 
dog off: he did so by whistling and calling, but, of 
course, quite in vain. It will be at once seen that, 
though this has taken some time in the telling, all 
that passed from the time of Rollo’s arrival was little 
more than the transaction of a moment. Still it was 
a delay; and the men were ready to fire; and Colon, 
not thinking the incident of sufficient weight to au- 
thorize a suspension of the execution, however tem- 
porary, muttered, ‘ Great pity—the poor fellow will 
die too’—he turned his face again to his men; and 
was again about to give the signal, when he was a 
second time interrupted by hearing loud shouts from 
behind him, accompanied by the discharge of a park 
of cannon. He glanced towards the opposite hill at 
his back, whereon the village stood, and there he 
saw all was confusion and bustle—officers galloping 
to and fro, and the men forming hurriedly into a line; 
he hastily gave the word, ‘As you were;’ for along a 
line of road to the north-east of the hill he saw a 
thick cloud of dust, from which quickly plunged out 
a group of horsemen, evidently officers; the foremost 
not so tall as most of them, nor so graceful a rider 
as many of them, though he sat firmly too, was re- 
cognized by Colon and his men (long before he was 


near enough for them to distinguish a single feature — 


of his face) b 


three cornered cocked hat. 


Colon gave the word of eommand; the soldiers 
shouldered their muskets, and prepared to salute; 
and, in another minute, Napoleon, at the head of his 
staff, reined up on the top of the hill. He had left 
the march of the grand army some leagues behind, 
and ridden on towards Labarre, in order, with his 
wonted watchfulness, to take the detachment by sur- 
prise, and see what they were about. His eagle eye, 
whose glance saw every thing like another’s gaze, 
had at once detected the party on the hill, and he 
had ridden from the road at full speed up the slope 
to discover what the object of the meeting was: a 


his gray frock coat, and small flat — 


lance told him that; and while he was yet return: — 


ing the salute of the men and their sergeant; he said, 
in a voice panting after his hard gallop, ‘Hey? what’s 
this!—a desertion!’ ‘Yes, sire—no, sire; not ex- 
actly,’ stammered Colon. Not exactly! what then? 
asked Napoleon, in rather a peevish tone, his face 
assuming more than its usual sternness; for hardly 
any thing more provoked him than hesitation on the 
part of those he addressed. ‘ Absence against or- 
ders, sire,’ replied Colon. * Aha! for how long? Is 
that his dog?’ * Yes sire: only a few hours.’ ‘A 
few hours! Who gave this order, then?’ ‘General 
S—, sire.’ * What character does the man bear!’ 
‘He is a brave man, sire.’ * He is a Frenchman,’ 
retorted Napoleon, proudly; ‘ but is he honest, and 
sober, and generally obedient?’ ‘* Yes, sire; this is 
his first fault. how long has he served?’— 
‘Three years last March; sire.? A louder and 
higher toned ’M! escaped Napoleon; and his at- 
tention was at the same moment attracted by Reau- 
mer, who, with a timid step, had approached the 
Emperor; and, kneeling on one knee, with clasped 
hands and broken voice, cried, ‘Oh! sire, if you— 
if you would spare his life—he is innocent of—any 
intention to desert—that I can—’ ‘Are you his 
brother?’ interrupted the Emperor. ‘ No, sire,’ an- 
swered Reaumer; ‘ his friend—his dear friend.’— 
‘And how know you what his intentions were” 
* He told them me, sire; he only went last night 
to see his friends, and would have returned the 
same night, but that I—I advised him to meet the 
regiment at Labarre; and I know —’ ¢ And what 
business hadst thou to advise a comrade in a breach 
of duty? Stand back to thy place.’ And Reaumer 
retired, covered with shame. Napoleon beckoned 
Jean to him; he came, and Rollo with him; and the 
latter, as though understanding the power and au- 
thority of the man his master thus obeyed, put his 
fore-paws against his stirrup, and whimpered im- 
ploringly up to him. Jean looked for a moment in 
the emperor’s face, but his gaze drooped, though 
without quailing, beneath that of the piercing large 
grey eyes that were fixed on him. After a short 
pause, Napoleon asked, ‘Thine age? Lie down— 
down, good dog!’ for Rollo was getting importunste. 
‘Twenty-five years, sire,’ Jean answered. Why 
hast thou disobeyed orders?’ ‘I could not help it, 
sire.’ *Couldn’t help it! How dost thou mean?’ ‘ 
was so near my friends, and longed to see them, that 
indeed I could not help it, sire.’ ’Tis a strange ex- 
euse. Down! I say, good brute!’ but at the same 
moment that he said so, he ungloved his hand, and 
gave it Rollo to lick; then, after a short pause, add- 
ed, ‘And thou sawest thy parents?’ ‘Yes, sire; am 

I was returning to the regiment when—’. ‘Ah! this 
is true, sergeant?’ turning to Colon.‘ Yes, sire, ‘tis 
true,’ answered he: ‘ we met him about three quar- 
ters of a league from ? | need not have asked, 
though,’ interrupted Napoleon; ‘the man’s face looks 
true. Thy name?’ again addressing Jean. ‘Jean 
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vard, sire. Down, Rollo! 1 fear he is troublesome 
highness.’ Napoleon smiled—perhaps at 
the title—and answered, ‘No, no; poor Rollo, he !s | 
a fine dog. I shall inquire into this affair, Gavard; 
for the present I respite thee.” Jean knelt on his 
knee, and seized the Emperor’s hand to kiss it; but: 
Napoleon said, ‘Stay, stay; thy dog has been licking 
it.’ But this made no difference to poor Jean, who 
kissed it eagerly; and when Napoleon drew it away 
it was wet with tears. He looked on the back of his 
hand a moment, and his lips compressed themselves 
ashe did so. ‘They are the tears of a brave man, 
sir,’ said he, turning to a young officer at his side, on 
whose features the emperor’s side glance had caught 
a nascent smile: ‘Forward!’ And at full gallop the 
party left the ground. Jean’s feelings at this sudden 
escape from death, were like those of a man wakened 
from a frightful dream, before his senses are yet 
enough gathered together to remember all its cir- 
cumstances. Jean had little time, however, to gather 
them on this occasion, for Reaumer’s arms were, in 
a moment, around his neck: and the hands of his 
comrades—those very bands that a minute before 
were about to deal his parageet now gladly 

asping his; and their many congratulations on his 
Scape heer in one loud shout of * Live the Empe- 
ror!’ 


COURT OF COMMON PILEAS—Lonpox, June 26. 


[A Special Jury case, at Westminster, before the 
Lord Chief Justice. } 

Ramapce v. Ryan Orners.—This was an 
action for a libel in the London Medical and Surgi- 
cal Journal of September 1, 1831, against Dr. Ka- 
madge, of Eli place, Holborn; the publication being 
edited by Dr. Michael Ryan, and published by 
Messrs and Rush, the Defendants. 

The defendants pleaded a justification of their 
statements. 

Messrs. Sergeants Wilde and Spankie, with 
Messrs. Adolphus and Erle, condueted the plaintiff's 
case; and Serjeant Taddy appeared for the defend- 
ants. 

Serjeant Wilde entered into a statement of the 
case (the particulars of which were abstracted in 
the Chronicle of yesterday) in which Miss Emma 
Bullock had been afflicted with an inflammatory fever, 
or seneca, and her friends had called into her assist- 
ance, with their apothecary, Bradford, Dr. Ramadge, 
at first, and ging erie Dr. Tweedie. ‘The fol- 
lowing is the libel complained of: 

v. Ramapse.—Dr. Ramadge was in 
attendance on a ease of typhus; the patient (a young 
lady) was bled from the arm on a Friday, and eight 
dozen leeches (96) applied to the head and neck.— 
On Saturday both temporal arteries were opened— 
the patient fainted, and the apotheeary (who was 
likewise in attendance) left her; the nurse brought 
her round with wine and water. On the Sunday 
another dozen leeches were applied, and immediate- 
ly she became delirious, when Dr. ‘'weedie’s advice 
was requested by the relatives. 

‘Dr. ‘Tweedie having spoken apart with Dr. Ra- 
madge, addressed Mrs. Reynolds (the sister of the 
patient, ) and said, “That having attended before, he 
should be happy now to give his assistance to the 
young lady, but that Dr. Ramadge’s conduct in a late 
correspondence with John Long, had been such, that 
no medical man of respectability could call him in 
or consult with him without injuring himself in the 
eyes of his brethren. That he (Dr. Tweedie) bore 
no private pique against Dr. Ramadge—he believed 
him, indeed, to be clever; but his character, as re- 
spected the above transaction, rendered it imperative 
for all medical men to decline acting with him; and 
Mrs. Reynolds must choose which she would en- 
trust. Dr. Ramadge replied in great anger, that he 
wasa gentleman by birth, education, and profession, 
but that Dr. Tweedie was neither, * * * Dr. 
‘Tweedie answered him by turning coolly on his 
heel and walking outofthe room. Dr, Tweedie was 
retained, and used the patient by exactly opposite 
treatment. Dr, Ramadge (it is said) frequently is at 
supper with Joho Long.— Lancet. 

**Dr. Tweedie has honorably and faithfully dis- 
charged his duty to his medical brethren; and we 
hope every one else will do the same. We are well 
aware who it is—and a medical man to boot—that 
makes the trio in these family suppers. Let him be 
warned in time. He takes upon him to defend this 
nefarious quack and manslaughterer in the face of 
the whole profession: let him take waruing, or we 
will not spare him.—krp.” 

The learned Sergeant observed, that the plaintiff 
was a physician of celebrity and skill in his protes- 
sion, and becanse he had dared to give a voluntary, 
unbiassed opinion in favour of an undiplomated gen- 
tleman practising, and successfully practising medi- 
cine among the most elevated ranks in life, not strict- 
ly in consonance with the practice or principles of 
the medical monopolists, he had endeavoured to be 
excommunicated by the faculty, But the reign of 
prejudice is over, and jaundiced bigotry cannot now 
avail. His client has been successful, and extensive 
in practice, anent the slanders privately and publicly 
circulated, which endeavoured to undermine his re- 

merge and blast his practice. From these pub- 

ished slanders he selected the present, which con- 
tained strictures on the general character of his 
client, and of his practice in particular—strictures 
that were wholly uncalled for, unwarranted. and un- 
justifiable. They purposed to have been made on an 
account that had previously appeared in another Me- 
dical Periodical, (the Lancet, ) but this far exceeded 


that account in malice and falsehood. Besides a con- 
siderable period had elapsed between the publica- 
tions; when the defendants might have ascertained 
the truth of their statements, if candour and fair cri- 
ticism were their object; or, that they had intended 
to promote the interests of science—not to direct a 
meditated attack upon an individual. Upon the pre- 
sent Occasion, none of the ordinary topics about the 
liberty of the press can at all come in question—ex- 
cept, indeed, one portion rather peculiar to the pre- 
sent day—the denunciation of the character and con- 
duet of individuals by editors, who may be actuated 
by motives of personal enmity or professional in- 
trigue. ‘To prescribe the conduct that the whole 
medical world should pursue, and if any would en- 
deavour to deviate from that course, by every means 
to seek their destruction, was a liberty to which very 
tew would willingly accede. Upon the present oc- 
casion the libel referred to some transactions with a 
person whose name had been very much before the 
public, Mr. St. John Long, the person who had a 
uew mode of practice in certain medical cases. That 
any new mode of professional practice should excite 
surprise or opposition was not a subject of wonder or 
of novelty—and an opposition like that to Harvey and 
James was to be expected against a person even more 
eminent than St. John Long. But thata person of 
skill and experience should be denounced because 
he had ventured to express fairly his sentiments of 
this new mode of practice, was not to be endured in 
thisage of improved and scientific research. Such 
was, however, his client’s case; for writing a letter to 
Long, (published in the Sunday Times of the 10th 
April, 1831, ) the faculty had endeavoured to oust hira 
from his practice and wrest from him his character. 
Among these attempts was the present case, which 
was evidently the remarks of a hostile practitioner, 
and was a notice to all medical men among whom 
this journal may circulate, that they were not to ex- 
ercise their own judgments or impartial opinions 
upon any case contrary to the dictatorial decisions of 
the faculty—that they should not presume to uphold 
or vindicate one not prescriptively qualified, although 
fully accomplished by his own knowledge and skill. 
He remarked onthe remarks with which the extract 
was introduced—the variations introduced into that 
extract, and the monstrous falsehood that the patient 
had recovered, and that under treatment directly op- 
posite, when in reality she had died in three days af- 
terwards. Dr. Ramadge had left her under this ex- 
actly opposite treatment. 

Mr. Bradford, (the apothecary, of Fleet street, ) 
was the principal evidence to support'the case, after it 
had been proved that the plaintiff wasa regular physi- 
cian; and he minutely detailed the mode of practice 
adopted by Dr. Ramadge during his attendance on 
Miss Bullock; and he considered that the symptoms, 
as well as previous history of the patient, justified 
that treatment. He also narrated the dispute between 
Ramadge and Tweedie, and the discontinued atten- 
dance of Dr. Ramadze on Monday, as well as the 
death of the young lady on the Thursday following. 

His evidence was corroborated by the written tes- 
timony of Mrs. Reynolds, taken “te Bs the Prothon- 
otary of this Court before her emigration. 

Seargeant Taddy in his defence, asserted that the 
statement of the case of Miss Bullock had been ori- 
— published in The Lancet, and was acknow- 

edged to be extracted from that work, in which it 
appeared a month previous to the publication of the 
defendants, who, seeing no eontradiction, were at 
liberiy to think the statements accurate. He was pre- 
pared to justify those statements, although his 
clients had offered an apology to the plaintiff; and 
could prove that Ramadge had improperly treated 
Miss Bullock, ordering depletions when he should 
have ordered stimulants and strengtheners; and that, 
in consequence ot his connection with St. John Lon 
me been repudiated by the most eminent of the 

acuity. 

Dr. l'weedie deposed to his being called inon Sun- 
day, the 24th of July, to see Miss Bullock, and that 
he had refused to consult with Dr. Ramadge. He 
was however, very chary of asserting that he had al- 
tered the course pursued by the plaintiff, merely say- 
ing he had not ordered depletions, &c. nor would he 
consent to have leeches applied again, as Ramadge 
had requested. He had given an opiate against the 
the desire of the plaintiff. Miss Bullock’s case was 
hopeless when he was called in; and he then so said 
from ber distended abdomen, and other symptoms, 
He ordered her nourishing medicines as food and 
physic, and introduced the catheter. 

, ‘The connexion of the plaintiff with St. John Long, 
his consequentexpulsion from the Medical Society 
ata meeting of the members of that body in Bolt- 
court, Fieet street, and the refusal of some physicians 
and surgeons to consult with him, were then proved. 

Searjeant Wilde replied in an able manner, mi- 
nately refuting or nullifying the deposed allegation 
of the record, and asserted that it was impossible to 
justify the statements, many of which were palpable 
talsehonds, unsupported by testimony of any kind. 

The Chief Justice said the real point for conside- 
ation was not so much the general skill or science 
of the plaiutiff, or his connection with this or that 
person or body, but whether the alleged libel was a 
malicious and talse statement of presumed facts, or 
whether it was a fair and full, an honest and candid 
account of a particular case, commented on with a 
view to elicit truth or institute a fair investigation, — 
He remarked particularly on the alterations in the 
type ofthe extract from The Lancet, as well as the 
alterations in words; ‘he Lancet account not saying 
the lady had been cured, that so many leeches had 


been applied, that the deceased had been bled as as- 
serted. It was no plea of justification that the ac- 
count had been published by another; for the plain- 
tiff could prosecute for a second hand as well as an 
original account; nor since the justification had now 
been pleaded, could the apology formerly tendered 
avail the defendants. 

The Jury retired to consult for a short time, and 
returned with a verdict for the plaihtiff. Damages 
Four Hundred Pounds. 

The most eminent men of the profession were In 
attendance during the whole trial which lasted from 
an early hour in the morning till past six o’clock in 
the evening. 


From Blackwood’s Magazine, for June. 
THE HOUR OF FORTUNE, 


“ We have still a home, my Emily, though it is a 
poor one,” said Ernest Darley to his beautiful young 
wife, the first day they took possession of their 
lodgings in an humble alley in London. ‘I little 
thought, when we used to wander in the old woods 
at Balston, that I should take you to such a misera- 
ble abode as this.” 


‘*[ am happier here, dear Ernest, than in the 
woods of Balston.” 

** Now, by heavens, it makes me angry to see you 
happy! I believe you would continue to smile and 
be contented if we were in jail.” 

** If we were in jail together, Ernest.” 

** Ah! bless you, my own dearest. Fortune can- 
not continue to frown upon se much goodness.” 

**The Christian calls Fortune by a different name. 
He calls it Providence.” 

** Well, Providence, fortune, fate, chance, or 
whatever other name it rejoices in, cannot surely 
perseeute us forever. We are guilty of no fault.” 

“ We married against your uncle’s will. He 
spurned us from the moment we were united. He 
must have some reason surely for his detestation of 
me. 

** What reason can any one have to detest you?— 
You were poor—had he not told me over and over 
again that he did not care for wealth in the object of 
my choice? You were young, beautiful, accomplish- 
ed, my equal in birth—it can’t be—it can’t be! I 
tell you it must be something that J have done which 
makes him so enraged.” 

** And what have you done, Ernest, that can make 
him your enemy? You bore with all his humours 
and caprices; you were affectionate to him asa son; 
he loved you better than any thing else upon earth. 
How kind he was to you in your youth, and how well 
you deserved his kindness! No, no, it is me he 
persecutes—me he hates.” 

** Then may the God of 

** Hush! hash! dear Ernest. He may yet relent.” 

** Relent! Ha, ha! Sir Edward Darley relent! I 
tell you he makes it one of his boasts, that he never 
forgave, and never will forgive, even an imaginary 
offence. Relent! I tell you he is of that stubborn, 
obstinate nature, the feeling of repentance is un- 
known to him.” . 

‘* Try him, dear Ernest; he cannot be so immo- 
vable. A'sk him in what we have offended him, and 
tell him we are anxious to atone for our offence.” 

** Have | not written to him?—Have I not begged 
an interview, in terms which [never thought I should 
have meanness enough to address to mortal man?— 
Have I not besought him at least to inform me what 
I have done to draw down his indignation, and has 
he ever even deigned to send ananswer? IT have left 
our address here with his scoundrelly attorney in 
case he should condescend to favour me with a re- 
ply. 


At this moment, a knock was heard at the door, 


g and in answer to the ** come in” of Mr. Darley, a 


lawyer’s clerk presented himself, and with no very 
respectful demeanour, held out a letter. 

A letter? From whom?” 

‘*From Mr. Clutchem. Does it wait an answer?” 

Ervest hurriedly glanced it over. 

‘*No, ‘There—there,” he said, as soon as they 
were again alone. ‘* Relent, indeed! Read it.” 

Emily took tue letter and read. , 

**Sir, Lam desired by Sir Edward Darley, Bart., 
to inform you that no begging letters will be received; 
and further, 1 am desired to inform you, that Sir 
Edward Darley holds acknowledgments from you for 
the sum of £5,400, and advanced to you while at 
Oxford. Measures will be taken to exact payment 
of the full amount forthwith. Your obedient ser- 
vant, **Srmon CLuTcuem.” 

‘* Then we are indeed entirely ruined!” said Emi- 
ly, with a sigh. 

‘**Do_you doubt it?’so we have been any day this 
three months.” 

“ But can he really claim that money?” 

*“] suppose so. He always took my acknowledg- 
ments for the amount of my year’s ailowance, sole- 
ly, he said, to enable him to keep his books. As 
he had always taught me to consider myself his heir, 
I never thought he would produce them against me; 
but stay, have you looked on the other page of the 
note?’ 

«« P. S.—I am further requested to beg your pre- 
sence to-day, at half past 5, to be witness to an im- 
portant deed.” 

At the appointed hour Ernest was punctually at 
Mr. Clutchem’s office. There, sitting in an easy 
chair, to his great surprise, he saw his uncle. He 
approached, with a gush of feeling at his heart, but 
the baronet fiereely ordered him back. 

‘Stand there,” he said, ‘till I tell you the reason 


—_ 


for which I have summoned you here to-day. You 
recollect the old long-tailed pony you rode when 
you were a little boy at school, which [ turned cut 
for life at your request?” 

**I do,” said Ernest, wondering to what this re- 
quest tended. 

**T had him shot the day before yesterday. Your 
mi you no doubt recollect them well! Bruno, 
and Ponto, and Cresar--and the old Newfoundland 
that brought Miss Merrivale—I beg your pardon, 
Mrs. Ernest Darley, your amiable wife, out of the 
lake, when your awkwardness upset the boat?” 

do—the faithful affectionate creature. 

**T hanged them all at the same time. You re- 
collect Abraham Andrews whom you installed in 
the faney cottage in the park, and his mother, and 
his family, that you were so much interested in? 
They have left the cottage; they have been paupers 
on the parish for some time.” 

** Sir!” cried Ernest, ‘if you only summoned me 
here to listen to the recital of such infamous, inhu- 
man”— 

‘* Spare four heroics, young man, you will listen 
to something more before we part. But come, we’re 
wasting time. Now hear me. You married that 
girl. You asked no leave of me. Do you know, 
sir, who she was—ewho her father was, and do you 
know, sir, what reason Ihave to hate them? An- 
swer me that, sir.” 

‘* Her father and mother have long been dead, sir. 
I never knew any cause you could have to dislike 
them.” 

Dislike !—use better words, sir. Say hate—de- 
test—abhor them. Oh! you did not!—you ought to 
have asked, sir—you would have known that the mo- 
ther ruined my happiness—that the father attempted 
to take my life—that I loved her, sir—fiercely— 
truly—and that she taught me to believe that she re- 
turned my love;—till—till it suited her purposes, 
and she proved herself a” 

** Stay, sir. I will hear no such language applied 

to the mother of my wife.” 
» 6 Your wife! Oh, is.she your wife, sir? and has 
her equipages, no doubt, and her country house, and 
her town house—your lady wife, sir—and her mo- 
ther was” > 

“TI shall stay here no longer, sir.” 

*©Wait, wait!—Mr. Clutchem, is the deed all 
properly prepared?’—worded so that the law can find 
no flaws in it! 

**Tt is, sir Edward.” 

‘*Then give me a pen, Mr. Clutchem, it wants 
but my signature to make it efficient. 

*¢ This deed, Mr. Ernest Darley, is my will—by 
which I bestow irrevocably, land, houses, money, 
goods, mortgages, &c. &c., on certain charities, for 
which I care nothing, sir, but that I know my be- 
quest will be less beneficial, so applied, than by any 
other means; and I leave you, sir, and your imestima- 
ble wife the baronetey—oh! I would not have you 
deprived of iid? oad jail, sir, and here, sir, I have 
called you to be a witness,. The ink, the ink, Mr. 
Clutchem,” he continued, and held out his pen to 
dip it in the inkstand, keeping his eye still savagely 
fixed on his unfortunate nephew. The clock struck 
six—a sudden light flashed into the room—and Er 
nest thought he heard, for one moment, the creaking 
of a wheel. 

The baronet’s hand continued in the same position 
—his eye still glared upon the countenance of his 
nephew, and dead silence reigned in the room. At 
last Mr. Clutchem advanced—‘‘ How’s this? bless 
me! sir Edward is quite cold. Help there—ran for 
Sir Astley. Ah! the passion was too much for him 
—gone off in a fit. 
Sir Ernest, I shall be happy, sir, to continue in the 
service of the family. The rent-roll is in my desk, 
sir—fourteen thousand a year. How woul you like 
the funeral conducted? Quite private, of course, 
Honour me by accepting the loan of this two thou- 
sand pounds for your immediate expenses. I wish 
you long life, sir Ernest, and joy of your title, sir 
Ernest. Sir Edward shall be carefully buried this 
day week.” 


DIALOGUE IN CONSTANTINOPLE. 


Between a Greek Renegade Turk and an English- 
man. 


Englishman.—Why don’t you Turks avoid the 
plague, and shut yourselves up, as we do, in our fac- 
tories, and never cateh the infection. If you acted 
thus, the disease would soon cease. 

G. Rh. T.—You Christians are infidels and unbe- 
lievers in the protection and providence of the great 
Allah—who sends the plague, with its special com- 
mission, to seize one and pass by another. It is good 
that the poor should die off periodically, and save 
the rich the expense of supporting them. 
Englishman.—But you Turks live in the houses— 
lie down on the couches, and wear the garments of 
those who died of the plague, without any purification, 
and must certainly thus be seized by the infection. 
G. R. T.—Our Doctors say there is no such 
thing as infection; and that disease and the hour of 
death, all come by the decrees of Allah; why, there- 
fore, should we not use our dead friend’s houses, 
couches and clothes. 

Englishman.—But, if you find that the French 
and English avoid the plague entirely by seclusion, 
your religion does not forbid you to do so also. 

G. R. T.—We should be reckoned cowardly if 
we did. A Musselman piques himself on his cou- 


rage. 


Dead as an unsigned parchment, . 
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Englishman.—Did you findthe French and Eng- 
lish deficient in courage at Navarino? . 

G. R. T.--Ah, your advantage there was owing 
to treachery and the great superiority of your force. 

Englishman.—But you do not refuse medicine in 
other diseases. 

G. R. T.—Our Priests allow usto do that—for 
Allah has permitted that other diseases should yield 
to medicine; but the plague does not. 

Englishman,—Why don’t you t 
plague would pass by a secluded T 
secluded Frank? 

G. R. T.—The example of you infidels is just the 
thing which a true believer avoids—we would else 
show a disbelief in the Providence of Allah. 

Englishman.—Pray, may I take the liberty to ask 
if you were not once a Christian yourself? 

G. R. T.—Yes, I was—and am so still—though 
I wear the habit and adopt the customs of a Turk. 
I took part im the rebellion of the Greeks against the 
Turks, and printed a Greek newspaper at Athens. 
We differed in opinion, and = into two sects, 
and fought against each other. ‘I'he Turks took ad- 
vantage of our dissentions and subdued us; I was 
very ill used by the other sect, who put me in a soli- 

prison, and took away my papers. 
was the mighty ground of 
dispute that led to such civil war and subjugation of 
your country? 

G. R. T.—I then thought on it depended my go- 
ing to Heaven or Hell. ‘The dogma of one sect was 
that the Church was always right, of the other that 


the Church was never wrong. 
Englishman.—How did you come to assume the 


whether the 
» as well as a 


G. R. T.—The Mufti and Mahomedan Priest- 
hood became alarmed at Mahmoud’s attempts to put 
down the Janissaries, and adopt newspapers, and 
also at the imitation of the customs of the Franks by 
Ali Pacha in Egypt, and in order to preserve their 
revenues and ascendancy, they conceived the idea of 
setting up a Greek newspaper at Constantinople, un- 
der their secret influence, to keep up dissention 
among the Greeks, by violently embracing those old 
dogmas which were most akin to the Jewish notions 
from which Mahomet borrowed a part of the koran. 
The dissention of the Greeks was the strength of 
the Mahomedan priestly ascendancy, and great pub- 
lic endowments, and the propagation of our Greek 
fanaticism, was thought favourable to that Turkish 
fanaticism, which the priests worked upon in rousing 
the ignorant Moslem populace to follow the standard 
ofthe Prophet, which you know isa pair of the 
Prophet’s old trowsers hoisted on the end of a pole. 

Englishman.—So you act under disguise. 

G. R. T.—I am not known to have any concern 
in this newspaper, ard I draw on the Greeks of my 
sect, to support their interest in Greece, and levy 
contributions on the Mahomedan Ecclesiastical Es- 
tablishments, to maintain dissention among their spi- 
ritual enemies. I receive douceurs also from the 
mountebank daneing Dervishes, for publishing their 
feats and attracting custom to them. 

Englishman-—Then why don’t you avoid the 
plague as we do? 

G. R. T.—I do; but I must not seem to do it, or 
else I should be denounce: by the priests, and hy the 
shopkeepers of the bazars, and coffee house keepers, 
where the people go to take coffee and opium and 
hear story tellers. 

Englishman.—I did not think of that. 

G. R. T.—Why don’t you see, that if the people 
would shut themselves up as the French and English 
do, or run into the country, nobody would go to the 
Bazars or Coffee houses, Mosques, or dancing Der- 
vishes, a great injury would arise to trade; and those 
who subsist by daily employment would be thrown 
on the public or the wealthy for sustenance. 

Englishman.—So you think lying for the benefit 
of trade isa very moral and religious practice in 
Turkey. 

G. R. T.—Do you English never tell lies for your 
Own interest in matters of business. I have heard 
some English Proverbs that sound very much like 
such a thing. Proverbsare the moral maxims of a 
people. A Turk for instance, knows from experi- 
ence how much the safety of all who undertake jour- 
neys through deserts depends on a sound horse; and 
hence itis a point of honour, never to misrepresent 
the soundness of a horse. Is it so in England? 

Englishman.—I must confess that when horse flesh 
is concerned, an Englishman always expects lying, 
truth never. 

G. R. T.—Do Englishmen transfer without 
counting labelled bags of coin? 

Englishman.—Never., 


. T.—Did not your British merchants use 


forged documents whenever they found it for the 
benefit of trade, and artists advertise them for sale? 
Englishman.—I believe it was so during Percival’s 
time. 
G. R. T.—Would an English newspaper publish 
a lie for money, especialy if it was for the advantage 
of trade, or fell in with the interest or prejudices of 
powerful persons? 
Englishman.—Umph. 
G. R. T.—Would a doctor certify, to please his 
employer, matter of medical opinion for money? 
glishman.—Such things have been, I fear, 


From the New York Atlas. 
DRIVING A PIG. 
Many have attempted this difficult operation, and 


arduons task of properly — the maneuvre, 
and with like diversity of result. As the former, in 
the way of business, is much practised at the West, so 
from the West we might with propriety expect the 
most accomplished notices of the subject. We are 
not disappointed. In the last number of the Illinois 
Magazine, we have, under the refined title of ‘* Por- 
cellian Speculations,” an ingenious article, from 
which we transfer to the Atlas those portions relat- 


must have read the story of Paddy’s whisper, or his 
own observation has confirmed the principle that the 
pig is only to be managed by deceiving him as to your 
intentions. 

‘* There is one virtue of ‘ your pig,’ resulting di- 
rectly from the wonderful gift of second sight where- 
withal he is endowed, which his enemies call obsti- 
nacy, but for which his friends have found a worthier 
name. We allude to his decided aversion to being 
driven. ‘Thisis one of his democratical traits. Do 
ou intend him for the shambles? Let me tell you, 
is eye penetrates the dim future, and sees the glim- 
mer of the fatal knife, as palpably as he is said to 
discover the spirit of the coming storm, in the deep- 
est blue of the heavens, It is when a slaughter-house 
is the place of his destination, that the principle 
above alluded to most strikingly devolops itself; it 
is then, that the genius of obstinacy, so called, seems 
to have him completely under its thumb. 

Suppose your route lie due north; you turn your 
back upon the south; ‘ your pig’ is ranged in the line 
of direction; a small cord is attached to his leg, one 
extremity of which is in your left hand; in your right, 
is a leathern strap. The group is now in a state of 
repose. Knowing the humors of the pig, you resolve 
to pursue the course dictated by your knowledge. — 
You softly jerk the cord, tap him gently with the 
strap, and whisper into his ear those accents of fond- 
ness, whee, whee. He starts—he moves tardily on- 
ward. To accelerate his pace, you renew the tap 
and agitate the cord more earnestly than before.— 
The vibrations are transmitted to his leg, thence 
they pass to the ham and along the flank, until final- 
IY, they startle the slumbering spirit. It is roused. 
The terrible truth flashes more vividly than ever 
upon him, that he is, at this very moment, destined 
for the slaughter. He planks himself firmly upon 
the earth, and exhibits the strongest possible symp- 
toms of * won’t go.’ If the thermometer be ranging 
between 90 and 100 degrees, your ire begins to 
kindle. If youhave oaths, you will prepare to speak 
them now. You abandon the strap, and have re- 
course to most violent pedal applications. * Your 
pig’ feelsthe wounds. His spirit of obstinate deter- 
mination mounts high. He leaps impetuously to 
the right, and endeavours to pass you. Your dex- 
terity prevents him. He shifts his course, and rushes 
headlong to the left; a simultaneous movement on 
your part, baffles his attempt. His hopes are now 
resolved to flat despair. He takes a position similar 
to that which sportsmen term at day. His tail is 
looking towards the slaughter house—his head is 
directly towards yourself. He is apparently gather- 
ing up his energies for one desperate effort. If there 
be a moment in his whole life full of absorbing in- 
terest, itisthis. If there be a moment when indig- 


}nation, deep and passionate, gets the mastery of his 


philosophy, itis this. All the spirits of demoniac 
fury which, ere-while, precipitated his ancestry 
from the steep place into the deep, seemed to be con- 
centrated within his single self. His form rises to 
its full height, and in the language of heraldry, he ex- 
hibits the perfect model of the ‘ swine rampan;’ at 
crisis is evidently at hand—delay is ruin. If your 
heart do not faint you spring desperately forward, 
seize fiercely upon the prolongation of his dorsal 
vertebra, and twisting it thrice round your finger, 
exert your utmost to reverse the position of the ani- 
mal. Your neighbour, who has been a silent specta- 
tor at a distance, is now ready to burst with laughter. 
You are ready to die with vexation. The grand ob- 
ject of the pig is, to face the south; it is your endea- 
vour to compel him to contemplate the north; and 
between the antagonist exertion of each party, the 
mean direction will be abouteastand west. We will 
accompany our travellers no further; nor will we at- 
tempt, by arithmetical calculation, to determine at 
what period of time they would arrive at the point 
proposed. One only suggestion we beg leave to 
make, by way of moral. If you would drive a Cin- 
cinnati pig to the Baltimore market, be sure to direct 
his face to the west, and give him to understand by 
every possible means in your power, that you desire 
him to move towards the Mississippi. 


LETTER FROM PARIS. 

To the Editor of the New York Courier & Enquirer. 

Paris, July 31. 
The new Government of France, the monarchy 
surrounded, or to be surrounded by republican insti- 
tutions, begins to count its existence by years, and 
to reckon on the lapse of time as one of the elements 
of its stability. If popular enthusiasm has somewhat 
abated since the last anniversary, if the shouts have 
been less noisy, and the illuminations less general, 
I am persuaded that there has at least been a corres- 
ponding increase of good will towards the Govern- 
ment among the middle classes of society, who do 
not shout, because that is the province of the rabble, 
and who have ceased to illuminate beeause they do 
not think that that is the most reasonable mode of 
expressing their sentiments. For several hours on 
Sunday last, 1 was stationed in the Place Venilome, 
within a few yards of the King, his family, and his 


with various success, A few have tried the no less 


ministers, when upwards of 100,000 men marched 


ing to the art of driving the animal. The writer! 


st him in review. ‘The scene was a splendid one. | 
Seay individual seemed in perfect good humour, 
but on the part of the National Guard there was very 
little shouting. The regiments of the line were more 
vociferous, but in their case also it was easy to see 
that novelty and noise were as cause and effect, the 
shouts being loudest from those corps who had not 
before been in Paris since the period of the revolu- 
tion. 


As a mere spectacle, a review on so large a scale 
becomes tiresome to any one but a Frenchman, who 
finds in it a source of gratification to his national 
pride. The only sight worth seeing a second time 
is the fireworks. In this art the French are unri- 
valled, and it wou!d be difficult to find a place better 
suited for its display than the Pont de la Revolution, 
with its spacious quays on both sides of the river, the 
Place de la Concorde in front, the terrace of the 
Tuilleries on the one side, the Champs Elysees on 
the other; and asa back ground, the broad fagade of 
the Chamber of Deputies. It is probable that not 
less than a million of individuals were assembled to 
witness this magnificent spectacle. By the favour of 
Admiral de Rigny, I was indulged with one of the 


windows of his hotel, from which to see the sight, | P 


and for the first time had an opportunity of consider- 
ing the rationale of the pyrotechnic drama. The 
three principal performances, amidst a perpetual suc- 
cession of three-coloured rockets and other every 
day sights, were the cascade, the temple and the bou- 
quet. The first and last of these I had seen before, 
on an inferior scale of splendour, but the piece called 
the temple was evidently intended as a sort of dra- 
matic representation of the revolution of 1830, be- 
ginning with discharges of musketry and artillery, in 
continued flashes of bright white light. These were 
soon overwhelmed by three-coloured broadsides, 
which, on being cleared away, discovered a magni- 
ficent trophy, surrounded by a three-coloured crown. 
Against the trophy and the crown several unsuccess- 
ful attempts were made in red and white colours; 
but at length, the clouds which had hung about it for 
an instant, were cleared away, and as if by magic, a 
temple of living light appeared to oecupy the whole 
dimensions of the bridge, leaving the trophy and the 
crown to occupy a conspicuous place in its centre. 

As usual, the signal for the commencement of the 
spectacle was given from the Tuilleries, where the 
King had entertained at dinner the Ministers of 
State, the officers of his Staff, and the Colonels of 
the regiments which had passed him in review, On 
this occasion, it was remarked that M. Dupin and 
Marshal Soult were both present after their return 
from their temporary sequestration in the provinces. 
It is not yet known, however, whether M. Dupin has 
joined the administration, or the Minister at War 
been raised to the Presidency. My own belief is 
that neither of these events will take place, at least 
until after the convocation of the Chambers. » 

Among the attacks which are made on Louis Phi- 
lip there is one which has gained some credit among 
those who know him intimately. It is that his mind 
is liable to be swayed in affairs of state by that sort 
of back stairs influence which in Paris is dignified 
with the name of a Camarilla. I have not the means 
of saying that this insinuation is unfounded, but I 
am assured on the best authority that Madame Ade- 
laide, who is supposed to be the channel through 
which this influence is exercised, has been charged 
with it most erroneously. I happen to be on habits 
of daily intercourse with a gentleman of the same 
age with the King, who was his majesty’s compagnon 
du College, and who, without being a courtier, has 
constant access to the King’s person when disengaged 
from affairs of state or ceremony. In spite of these 
opportunities of observation, this gentleman had fall- 
en into the error of supposing that the King was too 
much in the habit of listening to the ladies of his 
family, and of paying an undue degree of deference 
to the opinions ot his sister. He took an opportunity 
within these few days of expressing his concern on 
the subject to a gentleman, an intimate friend of his 
attached officially to the person of Madame Adelaide. 
At the moment the allusion was made it was treated 
lightly by the funetionary, but having had occasion 
to go into country where he has had leisure to refleet 
upon it, he writes to my acquaintance to say, and | 
have seen the letter, that there is no truth whatever 
in the story about Madame Adelaide’s influence over 
the King, but that on the contrary she has all her 
life looked up to her brother as a sort of oracle on 
every subject on which she takes any interest. 


As to the reconstruction of the cabinet, or rather 
the conferring on it a directing head, the faults which 
have been committed both in the foreign and domes- 
tic policy of the country since the death of M. Casi- 
mir Perier sufficiently demonstrate its necessity. At 
home the ministers have acted with a vigor beyond 
the law, in Paris not more than in - Vendee; 
abroad, they have evinced a spirit of dastardly con- 
cession to the great ultra conservatives of the north 
in relation to the affairs of Germany. And yet in 
fairness their faults must be referred rather to error 
of judgment than to mischievous intention. It is on 
that account perhaps that they are viewed with less 
patience by observers at a distance than by the parties 
more immediately interested at home, for you feel 
that an error of judgment in your steward, or a 
blunder in casting up your accounts, is a much more 
venial offence than a deliberate purpose to defraud 
you, and you are the more ready to overlook his in- 
tellectual deficiences if you are unable to find a suc- 
cessor for him on whose moral rectitude you can 


rely. This will serve to convey to you the impres- 
sion on my mind as to the place which is now occu- 


ow by the French ministry in popular opinion.— and 
he reason assigned for the delay in reorganizing the 


cabinet, that the Chambers are not sitting, and thy | the 
it is necessary to adapt it to the legislative majority, The 
would perhaps be justified if a general election had mer 
taken place, and if the approaching session were to con 


be the first of a new parliament. Even in that ease, los 
however, the want of the time would have been the far 

speedy convocation of the new Chambers for the very 
purpose of sanctioning the spirit of the new minis. v 


terial organization, rather than the proposed delay of and 
the reconstruction of the cabinet till the ordinary have 
period of convocation. ani. 
The opposition may now console themselves with have 
the reflection of Robespierre, that virtue is ever ip fect. 
the minority. If the Chambers were assembled to. bit 
morrow they may rest assured there is no chance for vern 
them. The conviction is in fact universal, even jesty 
among the liberals themselves, that if called to con. whic 
duct the affairs of the government, they could not “Ra 
command a legislative | either in the present on 
Chambers or by an appeal to the ellectoral colleges, et 
We are destined therefore to remain in our present meas 
position for some time ‘longer, unless the forei Ii 
olicy uf the government receives a friendly impulse here 
in aright direction from England, or unless its dreams frigat 
of peace through an ill digested system of endless Cher 
concession shall have been rudely awakened by an ken « 
inroad from the North. After all, however, the ene- stood 
mies of France will probably think twice before they Al 
make such an experiment. The exhibition of Sun- dress 
day last should convince them that this country is io ans 
strong for defence, although neither prepared nor fordes 
disposed for aggression. In the event of an invasion © " ¢ 
our domestic differences would speedily disappear, at ® 
The republican party, and even the avowed subjects eBair 
of his most Christian Majesty King Henry V, would But he 
have sufficient nationality to protect the French ter- me 800 
ritory against foreign pollution. wetep 
In the mean time the Northern Powers continue ™¢"% 
their protestation of anxiety to preserve undisturbed of ; he 
the general peace of Europe. The Gazette of Augs. |. a 
burgh has been employed to contradict the pretend. ” ae 
ed movements of the troops of the King of Prussia Ape 
towards Rhenish Bavaria, where their vicinity to in th 
France could scarcely have been attended with any 54 te 
very tranquillizing effect on either side of the frontier, oni. to 
The Emperor of Russia, too, in conferring the . * wt 
highest honours at his disposal on Prince Lieven, = p., 


Count Matuszeuwiez, and Count Orloff, the diplo- is at 
matic functionaries who conducted for him the long By ‘ 
pending negotiation on the subject of the settlement y 


of Belgium, has issued a rescript addressed, nomi- en 
nally, to count Orloff, but evidently intended to con- ag 
vince the public mind of Europe of his pacific dispo- 
sitions. “ 

‘* The fidelity,” he says, ‘‘of which you have ee 
given proof in the performance of important duties, — pau,4,) 
gives you a just title to our consideration. The 
lightened zeal with which you have executed the) 
mission to the cabinets of the Hague and of London, gj. 4 
establishes your right to our regard. To this mix néighbo 


sion we attached a special degree of importance. Ils we6 
object was to attest to all Europe the rectitude ofouw Byrther 


policy, and the constancy of our efforts for the pre- haps thi 
servation of the general tranquillity. In manifesting 
our pacific intentions so truly and so forcibly, you © ~~ Anor 
have amply justified our confidence and received our Pris ( 
approbation. In order to afford you a well merited ” gign va 
testimony of our sentiments, we confer on you the soon 
insignia in diamonds of the order of St. Alexander g@nder e 


Newsky, and in transmitting them we are pleased @F the o 


to assure you of our imperial geod will. has this 
(Signed) NICHOLAS. 

**Peterhoff, 25th June.” had indu 
The people of the minor states of Germany, how- =. 


ever, and even their legislative representatives in the 
States General, so far as their voice has yet been sae 
heard, are not disposed to yield to the domination of © Quo 
of Austria and Prussia, or the conversion of the fe- ty E. 
deral Diet into an engine for raising contributions on ye Ch 
the minor states, to promote the views of the two pate . 
powers, who desire to share between them the whole cnoc™ 
power of the confederation. The government of S@@M™s to 
Hesse Cassel has, it seems, thought fit to promulgate painting | 
the protocols of the Diet officially. ‘This proceed- ye 
ing, joined to the practical enforcement of the cene W8P¢> tor 
sorship, has produced a discussion in the States Gee one? 
neral, which is not unworthy of notice. A liberal ™Brst ce 
member of that body, M. Werthmuller, in the sit- > dee de 
ting at Cassel of the 21st inst., adverting to the ap- lene, 7 I 
proaching close of the session, proposed that a que* Y 5 
tion should be put to the committee on the admini* wus 
tration of justice, requesting the committee to signify —“y Th 
its opinion whether, in case of a prorogation or 4 dais at 
dissolution of the states before the new law on the the he, 
press has been presented or sanctioned, there will be 4, 7 
room to decree the impeachment of the minister of erawliv 
the interior. This proposal gave rise to an animated 
debate, in the course of which a commissioner, ap- 
pointed by the government, stood up to declare that 
the freedom of the press was as necessary to the go 
vernment itself, its stability and independence, as! 
was to the people and the country at large. Author- 
ized by the government to make this declaration, he 
assured the states that if any obstacle arose to the e0- 
actment of the new law declaratory of the freedom 
of the press, it would not come from that quarter 
In the same sitting the minister having brought for- 
ward his financial statement, M. Jordon, another li- 
beral deputy, objected to vote the supplies for the 
military department, because they would become sup’ ™ 
plementary to the protocols of the Diet, and becom¢ 
the meaus of setting an army on foot to shed the 
blood of his fellow-citizens in the interest of Austr 
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ia. The allusion which he made to the 
pesel Pn ‘of the representatives of the minor states at 
the Diet of Frankfort, was received with applause. 
Throughout this discussion the agents of the govern- 
ment appear (o have evinced the utmost anxiety to 
conciliate the members of the legislature, lest an ex- 
plosion in the States General should lead to a popu- 
lar commotion, and so accelerate the evils which are 

idently in preparation. 

‘ Within these few days I understand that the Dutch 
and Belgian envoys, Baron Fagel and M. Le — 
have had frequent interviews with General Seb ~~ 
ani. After the last of these M. Le Hon 1s sai h.. 
have written to his government to the following ef- 
ae am happy to inform you that the French Go- 
) vernment in concert with that of His Brittanic Ma- 
DH jesty, is about to send a note tothe King of Holland, 
which wiil put an end to the statu Belgium:— 
; Ratify,” it says, ‘and you will immediately enter 
7 on new negociations with Belgium, but if you per- 
sist in your retusal, France and England will adopt 
gop with the resolution 
Where intimated that a squadron consisting of four 


ise led at 
eri and two corvettes has just been assembled a 
— Sabet. Admiral Ducrest de Villeneuve is spo- 
yee ken of tor the command, the Scheldt being under- 
= ood to be his destination. 
sat A letter appears in the journals of this morning ad- 
hey Wodressed by Admiral de Kigny to General Saldanha, 
ma mo answer lo a request that the means might be al- 
Be, lorded to the Portuguese emigrants at Rennes, to re- 
to their country. ‘he Minister states of course 
mon BBthat such supplies in the present aspect of Portuguese 
affairs would be inconsistent with French neutrality, 
ects ut he holds out a hope that they will not be withheld 
ald eas soon as the situation of Portugal shall make such 
step consistent with the duty of the French govern- 
ment. 
nue Be There are letters from Constantinople to the 25th 
bed Beef June, which state that Mchemet Ali has been at- 
He meempting to open a negociation with the porte for 


Meethe recognition of his independence as King of Egypt, 


Ey and the succession of the sovereignty in his family 
to consideration of an annual tribute. The Sultan is 
rend 4 uid to be excessively annoyed at the presumption of 
te his proposal, but several members of the divan have 
the Bee adertaken to bring his Highness to reason, provided 
om 4 he Pacha will agree to come down handsomely for 
plo- step of promotion. 
jong ee By the last post trom Rome, there is a letter from 
nent Oe French student to his triends in Paris, which says, 
ke Bhat when walking out with a friend of his on the 
aap iazza del Popolo, the latter was accosted by a man 
eal ike those who beg for the convents, who said to him: 
* Date qualche cosa per ’amor de Dio.” ‘The stu- 
nave Hent’s friend, himself an artist, replied somewhat 
Hes, BPoughly, and received an under-toned maledetto in 
ene Bexchange. The same evening, the artist, who lived 
the Bin the Piazza di Spagna, went out to walk with his 
don, riend, and had advanced but a few paces into the 
mee Becighbouring Via Condetti, when he received two 
Its Biblows of a knife, and was left dead on the spot.— 
f our urther particulars are not given, but you will per- 
pre- aps think this enough to indicate the state of public 
within the preeinets of intallibility itself. 
you Another of the legions of the National Guard of 
| our Paris, (the fourth, ) has compelled its Colonel to re- 
rited 2s, in consequence of his declared Oppesition to the | 
| the ystem of the goverament. This was effected by the 
nder nder en masse of the resignations of the whole body 
ased { the officers. The Lieutenant Colonel Chapuis, 


as this morning dectared is intention to resign de- 
S. nitively, in consequence of an imputation that he 
ud induced his colleagues to take this step from 
botives of personal ambition. 


rt The only Journals which made their appearance 
esterday were the Quotidierme and the Tribune. — 
tion he Quotidienne amused its readers with the wincing 
st Sir E. Sugden under the lacerating lash of the | 
sson Chancellor, ‘The commencement of Friday’s 
two emebate was given with tolerable accuracy by the Quo- 
hole Meienne’s London correspondent, bat some fatality 
t ms to guide the fingers of a French compositor in 
lvate inting the names of foreigners, and parti- 
ei larly those of Englishmen. ‘That of poor Sir Ed- 
: pool ard, for which he will not be sorry, was 80 sadly 
Gee Angled that no one could guess at the original. He 
vent first called Pudgen, then Dugden, and finally it 
tles down into Bugden, which suffi- 
; ap- & ntly ludicrous analogy with the theme of this 
uese gentleman’s lamentations. * 

inise Yours, &e. X. Y. Z. 
gaily That our readers may understand our correspon- 
nthe (gets allusion, it is necessary they should know that 
ibe me Lord Chancellor had in debate applied the terms 
nat rawling reptile” to Sir Edw. Sugden. 

rated Ed. Cou, & Enq. 

» 

that LAFAYETTE AND THE HATTERS. 

are indebted to a respectable friend for the 
thor- owing 

| HILADELPHIA, March $1 

GENERAL LAFAYETTE, 
dom Dear Sin: We have the pleasure on behalf of the 
arters tters of the city and county of Philadelphia, of 
t for- nsmitting to Pay a Hat, manufactured ona car of 
er li trade in a Grand Civie and Military Procession 


honour of the Centennial Birth-da of the i 
WasHINGToN, February 22d, 1 illus- 


this task, Sir, with the liveliest emo- 
; the ns of pleasure. When we look back to “the time 


that tried men’s souls,” the name of LAFAYETTE 
and its companionship wiih ref thing connected 
with the name of WASHINGTON—it was inscribed 
with his on every banner, and mingled with it in 
every heart. When we remember that you left the 
land of your fathers, and all the endearing ties of 
home, to join in the struggle for the Independence 
that we now enjoy, and at atime too that nothing but 
a pure love of Liberty and the Rights of Man could 
have induced you to join a contest of such doubtful 
issue; our hearts are warmed with gratitude, and it 
affords us pleasure in thus having an opportunity of 
presenting to you this small ‘‘Tribute of Respect,” 
which, though of trifling value in itself, may serve 
}to convince that your name will ever be remembered 
by the American People, who are proud to think of 
you as one of her noblest defenders. 
That your days may be long ina world that so 
much needs you, and that your hundredth anniver- 
sary may find you with accumulated strength and 
honours, still the Champion of Liberty, is Our since- 
rest prayer. PETER PARKER, Chairman. 
CHAS. C. DUFFIELD, Secretary. 
HENRY F. LINDSEY, 
ABRAHAM RUSSELL, junr., 
GEURGE W. DUFFEE, 
DAVID P. JONES, 
ROBERT HOWELL. 


LaGRaNGE, July 14, 1832. 

Dear GENTLEMEN: Ihave received with the most 
affectionate gratitude, the fine Hat manufactured ona 
car of the trade at the great Anniversary Procession 
of the 22d of February. Toa fellow citizen parti- 
cularly devoted to the city of Philadelphia, this spe- 
cimen of professional perfection, offered by you, 
Gentlemen, would have been at all times a highly 
welcome present; but the choice of the day on which 
your attention has, from the Father of the Country 
and Army, «lescended on an old continental soldier, 
his adopted son, bestows on the giftan adiditiinal 
merit, of which I am fully sensible. Be pleased to 
accept my respectful thanks for the sentiments you 
have so kindly expressed, and believe me forever, to 
all of you, Gentlemen, , 

A most obliged and affectionate friend. 
LAFAYETTE, 

PeTer Pauxer, Chairman, Caas. C. Durrizxp, 

Henry F. Apranam RossE Jr. 

Crorce W. Dorrer, Davip P. Jones, Ro- 

BERT HOWELL. 


Horrible Scene.—A scene was exhibited near But- 
ler’s Falls, on the Delaware, a few days since, the 
bare recital of which is enough to freeze the blood 
of the listener. A gentleman from that quarter 
gives the following particulars. We do not vouch 
for their correctness:—A workman on the canal (we 
did not learn his name) loaded his gun towards night, 
as he said, to shoot intruders upon the lock, and lett 
it standing in a corner of his house. His wife, fear- 
ful of the consequences, during his temporary ab- 
sence from home, removed the flint, and left the 
piece in the same situation. ‘The husband, on his 
return late in the night, ordered his wife to bed, in 
company with a small boy; where she had lain but a 
short time, when he came into the room, and point- 
ing the gun directly at her, snapped it, with the in- 
fention of lodging the contents in her body. The 
piece, of course, missed fire. Discovering that the 
flint was removed, he seized a lighted candle, and 
holding it to the pan, succeeded in discharging 
it; but from the awkwardness of his position, being 
uuable to take aim, the charge missed the intended 
victim. ‘Ihe woman and boy then fled in opposite 
directions. The monster failed in the pursuit of 
his wife, pursued the boy, and overtook him on one 
of the locks of the Canal. A slight scuffle ensue, 
when suddenly loosing his hold of the lad, he fell 
over into the lock, and was instantly killed by the 
tall.— Orange Co. Patriot, 


Extraordinary instance of Canine Sagacity.—We 
have seen and read many instances of the almost in- 
credible approaches to human reason by the dog— 
but few more astonishing than one which recently 
occurred. A gentleman, who had been residing se- 
veral weeks at Westpoint, and kept his dog, a fine 
setter, there, went with him a few days since as far 
as Newburgh, in the steamboat; and carried him 
thence about twenty miles into the interiur, where 
he left him in charge of aservant. On Wednesday 
last the animal was missed,—and after having fruit- 
less search made for him, was given up as lost.— 
His owner, in going up the river on Saturday, was 
told by agentleman, that his dog was at Westpoint, 
and it was afterwards discovered that he had found 
his way to Newburgh, hung about the Hotel where 
his master had putup, until the boat from New- York 
made its appearance at the wharf. Discovering the 
direction of the vessel, he returned to the house, and 
when the *‘down boat” arrived, he deliberately got on 
board and took his passage for Cozzen’s Hotel, and 
upon landing, made his way immediately to his old 
quarters. lt is worthy of remark, that he had been 


but once before to the place whence he escaped.— 
(Standard. ) 


Earthquake.—We learn from the Halifax Nova 
Scotian, that a shock of earthquake was felt at Wind- 
sor, N. S. early in the morning of 13th ult. It ocea- 
sioned a strang tremulous motion, and buildings were 
moved in a manner that made the timbers creak. — 
The shock was also felt at Brier Island, and so vio- 


Many rocks on the cliffs of the Island were shaken 
own. 


Theatrical.—Mr. Wallack commenced his en- 
poms at the Park, on Monday, by playing to a 
full house, by which he was warmly greeted on his 
appearance. He appears again to-night in a new 
piece, to which his acting in an original character 
gave much eclat in England.—WV. Y. Amer. 


Charles Kemble.—We are much gratified to learn 
that this truly distinguished actor and his talented 
and accomplished daughter, who came passengers in 
the Pacific, will shortly make their first appearance 
to an American audience on the Park Boards. We 
have heard Miss Fanny Kemble described in the 
strain of eulogy, both as an accomplished lady and 
actress; and bringing with them as they do, unblem- 
ished reputations in public and in private life— 
known as they are on both sides of the Atlantic as 
possessing literary accomplishments and professional 
reputations of the highest order—we bespeak for 
them a friendly reception both in public and in so- 
cial circlee—WV. Cour. 

In the debate in the British House of Lords, on 
the Irish Reform Bill, (26th July) the Archbishop 
of Armagh said—“‘The measure which the Lords 
were now about to pass, would give all power to that 
party which had long professed the most deadly 
hostility to the Established Chureh, and he saw no 
means by which the subversion of that Church could 
be averted, in the event of their passing the bill un- 
less with the more horrible alternative of civil war.” 

The Richmond Engquirer.—The real value of this 
paper to the cause of Democracy, may be gathered 
from the opinion which Jefferson entertained of it 
aad of the venerable ‘changeling’ who conducts it.— 
Speaking of that paper and its Editor, who said that 
the election of Andrew Jackson would prove a curse 
to the country, Mr. Jefferson declared he never read 
any part of it but the advertisements, and had no faith 
in any thing ever contained in it! We know that 
this is a startling charge—one calculated to place 
Mr. Ritchie in Virginia on the same elevated pedes- 
tal which he oceupies in other States; yet we make 
it as one susceptible of proof, and ask—Does Mr. 
Ritchie wish to see it in Mr, Jefferson’s own hand- 
writing!—So much for one who charges us with 
apostacy.—WV. Y. Cour, 


There is a curiosity now in port, on board the 
brig Georgiana, lying near Chesnut street wharf, 
which is well worthy the attention of patriots and 
antiquarians. It is an arm chair, which is said to 
have belonged to Christovallo Colon, vulgarly called 
Christopher Columbus. It is confidently alleged 
by the present owner—who obtained it in avery sin- 
gular manner —to have been possessed by the great 
discoverer. The chair bears the most conclusive 
evidence of antiquity. It is curiously fashioned; the 
bottom and back are of most venerable looking lea- 


and divers flowery devices. The woodwork, also, 
is antique and odd; and the whole appearance of the 
article bespeaks its transmission from other ages. — 
Phil. Gaz. 

The condition of the crops in Georgia, we learn 
from the Augusta Chronicle, is exceeding discoura- 
ging—more so than has been known for many years 
past. Numerous large fields of cotton and corn have 
been abandoned altogether. 


Bells Weekly Messenger, of the 29th July, re- 


ther, fantastically tattooed, into circles. and sprigs, | inclusive. 


A posse of police officers were engaged on Satur- 
day morning in scouring the wharves aud piers, are 
resting the gangs of vagrant children who have long 
been in the habit of prowling thereabout for the pure 
pose of petty theft. This was an excellent step of 
our city authorities. It is well known that children, 
from their own vicious habits, or by the demoralize- 
ing conduct of their parents, are accustomed to ra 
along the wharves and cut bags of coffee, or injure 
hogsheads of sugar, &e. and stealing therefrom, and 
damaging to a greater extent than they steal. The 
merchants have suffered much from their depreda- 
tions. We trust a stop is now put to this nefarious 


A correspondent of the National Intelligencer can 
not comprehend why the Cholera has appeared at 


Washington and Georgetown, and has not yet visit- 
ed Alexandria, 


mie is in fact inserutable;—what it is, whence or why 


it comes, or even when; how or why or when it goes, 
no man has yet discovered. 


The graduates of Dartmouth College have formed 
an Association, of which Daniel Webster has been 
appointed President. , He hasbeen invited to deliver 
the first Address. 


A friend of ours, who travelled, not long since, 
through a great portion of our Western Country, noe 
tices a peculiar custom which has escaped Captain 
Hall and} Mrs. Trollope. You frequently see, he 
say8, men without shoes or stockings, skreening their 
heads from the sun by an umbrella; a sure proof that 
our countrymen, in that region, know which is the 
chief end of the human body. 


The Montreal Gazette of the 30th ult. says that 
the Health of that place ‘* continues to improve, and 
although the disease has not absolutely disappeared, 
to it is reduced to a low point, compared with the 
ast week.” At Quebec, the Reports were not quite 
so favourable. 


We are glad to learn that John Sanderson, Esq. 
who for many years held a high rank in our city as 
the head of an Academy forthe ancient and modern 
languages, means to return to us and establish hime 
self'in the same capacity. His former success, and 
his perseverance in the studies which before quali- 
fied him, are likely to secure him against any disap- 
pointment in his present plan. 


We are informed that Messrs. Cam 


ll and Wil- 


liams, two of the Commissioners under the French 
Treaty, have accepted their appointments, and are 
on their way here. The claimants may, therefore, 
calculate on a full meeting of the Board on the day 


to which the Commission stands adjourned—the third 


Monday in September, instant.—Globe. 


We have received Jamaica papers to the 15th ult. 
We do not find news of any interest,— 


The slavery question never intermits in the West 


India journals, 


Rail-Road in Connecticut.—We learn that Lieu- 


tenant Swift, employed by the company incorporated 


for establishing a rail-road through Norwi » from 
Long Island Sound, to unite with a rail-road from 


Boston, to make surveys of the routes, having com- 


menced his survey. at New London, has extended it 


to Killingly, and will probably complete it as far as 


Worcester in about a month. We understand that 


the route thus far proves to be extremely favourable, 


Allin good time. But the epide- 


pestilence, ” 


duration 
icy coldness which 
few hours after the 


the third story. 


were broken. He. 


pt. 


presents the ravages of the Cholera in London as very 
great. It says: ‘There is scarcely a family in the 
metropolis, who have not had some connexion or ac- 
quaintance who has not fallen a victim to this fearful 


Sporting Intelligence..—The Charleston papers 
state, that by a leuer from Columbia, ‘information 
is given that Col. W. R. Johnson has accepted the 
challenge offered by Col. Richardson of South Caro- 
lina, to run Bertrand, Jun. and Little Venus, against 
Bonnets of Blue and Andrew, 
$5000 aside, each match. The contest to take place 
over the Washington Course, on Monday and Tues- 
day preceding the next regular Charleston races.” 


The Donaldson, (La. ) Gazette of the 4th inst. says: 
‘**We have conversed with an inhabitant of the par- 
ish of Assumption, who declared that in his neigh- 
bourhood (72 miles from this) a disease was preva- 


lent, which | fatal after 3 or 
ey calle 


Accident.—A_ person 
Burns, a handeartman, who lodged last night at 
Mr. Macgaw’s boarding house, No. 3 Scott’s court, 
got up from his bed ina fit of derangement, as it is 
supposed, and jum from the chamber window in 


and walked some fifteen feet to a door step where 
he sat down. He was much bruised, but no bones 


dustry. His physician thinks his situation danger- 
ous, and there is little probability of his recovery. 
lenily, that people could hardly stand on their feet. Boston Transcri 


four mile heats, for 


days 
d it the cold plague, from the 
seizes on the arms and legs in a 
first attack, 


the name of Edward 


€ rose after striking the ground 


has been sent to the house of In- 


— Bost. P. at, 


Cherokee Phenix.—Elias Boudinot has resigned 
his station as Editor of the Cherokee Phenix. Ina 
letter to John Ross, Principal Chief of the Nation, 
he states as his reasons for adopting this measure, 
that he believes his connection with the paper has 
answered all the purposes that could be expected 
from it hereafter. The rights of the Indians have 
been sustained by the highest judicial tribunal. Their 
wrongs, at the hands of an impeachable and tyranni- 
cal Executive, have been exposed to the people.— 
The Nation now wants all its funds, A different 
view of what the Nation should adopt in the last al- 
ternative,— and threatened as it is with annihilation 
by the President, at the head of the Georgia nullifiers 
—from that entertained by Others, would also place 
Mr. B., he says, in a delicate and disagreeable posi- 
tion, and paralyze his usefulmess, Having been for 
four years in the performanéé of a duty, which no- 
thing but the holiness of the eatise could render tol- 
erable, he himself at liberty 
his personal inclinati endeavoring to do good 
in a pleasanter and mn Hopeful way. Should he 
continue, his salary, which was only $300, would be 
insufficient to support him. He will continue to 
conduct the paper, to the close of the present volume 
— Com. Adv, 


. At the late fire in Baltimore, an eel, more than 
two feet in length, was forced by one of the suction 
engines from the dock, through two or three hun- 
dred feet of hose to the muzzle of the Lg ow Through 
what a tremendous dere thiseel must have passed! 
We have met in our day with several 5ores, but none 


quite so lengthy, though enough to wear our 
| gthy, though long 
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PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 


At Wheeling, on the 29th ult. the Ohioriver was 
five feet above low water mark. 


The Kentucky Observer states that two miles of 
the Lexington and Ohio Rail-Road have been com- 
pleted, and that an elegant carriage sufficiently large 
to accommodate sixty persons finds constant employ- 
ment in the conveyance of passengers. The first 
division of the road, embracing a distance of 6 miles, 
will be completed in the course of the ensuing month 
of October,when a locomotive steam engine now con- 
structing, will be placed on the road. 


Fire.—A fire broke out this morning, about 4 
o’clock, in or under the dry goods store of James J. 
Ryan, No. 151 Chatham street. ‘The goods were to- 
taliy destroyed and the building nearly so. Mr. R. 


‘ was insured, but to what extent we did not learn.—_ 


Mr. and Mrs, R. slept immediately over the store, 
and in order to make their escape, found it necessary 
to jump from the window, in doing which they were 
both considerably hurt. Nos, 153 and 155 were in- 
jured in the roof, 


The District Court for the City and County of 
Philadelphia, convened yesterday morning, after an 
adjournment of near three months. The Judges were 
all present, and there was a full attendance of the 
members of the bar. It was gratifying to observe their 
friendly greeting on again meeting, and still more 
gratifying it was for them to reflect, that they had not 
to deplore the loss of one fellow member ot the pro- 
fession during the period of their separation, a cir- 
cumstance of unusual occurrence in seasons of ordie 
naey health, and is the more remarkable, and cause 
of sincere gratulation, since in that interval a fatal 
pestiJence has passed through our city, 


There were only four deaths in Avnapolis during 
the month of August. | 


On the Overslaugh.—The Brig Arcade, with a 
cargo of Molasses, to Philip Quarles, direct from the 
West Indies, has been sand-bound, at the Overslaugh 
for four days? This Brig»pays full duties to the 
General Government. But General Jackson, in his 
wisdom, refuses to improve the navigation of the 
Hudson, eters our vessels contribute free- 
to the Revenues. ‘The Cumberland River, in 

ennessee, into which a vessel from the Atlantic 
never entered, can have its, $100,000 improvements. 
But when Congress appropriates $72,000 for the 
Hudson, Jackson resorts to his Veto, to defeat it— 
and the Albany Argus ‘‘congratulates the people” 
upon an act so disastrous to our Commercial pros- 
perity! Were Albanians born to obey such Rulers? 
— Alb, Even. Jour. 


The port of Providence open once more.—The 
Board of Health of Providence, at a special meeting 
on Friday last, rescinded their,resolutions restricting 
vessels from New York coming directly to the city. 


Turner Bynum, editor of the Greenville, (S. C.) 
Sentinel, who was wounded in a-duel with Mr. 
Perry, editor of the Greenville Mountaineer, August 
16th, died on the following day. He died as the 
fool dieth. We envy not the feelings of the survivor. 


SELECT POETRY. 


MISS ——, AN EVERY DAY CHARACTER. 
Portrait of a Lady.”—Ezhibition Catalogue. 


What are you, Lady ?—nought is here 
To tell us of your name ar story ; 
To claim the gazer’s smile or tear, 
To dub you Whig, or daub you Tory: 
It is beyond a poet's skill, 
. To form the slightest notion, whether 
. Wee’er shall walk through one quadrille, 
Or look upon one moon together. 


You're very pretty !—all the world 
. . Are talking of your bright brow’s splendour, 
And of your locks, so softly curled, 
And of your hands, so white and slender; 
Some think you're blooming in Bengal ; 
Some say you’re blowing in the city; 
Some know you're nobody at ajl ; 
I only feel, you’re very pretty. 


But, bless my heart! it’s very wrong! 
You’re making all our Belles ferocious ; 
Anna * never saw a chin so long; 
And Laura thinks your dress “ atrocious ;” 
And Lady Jane, who now and then — 
Is taken for the village steeple, 
Is sure you can’t be four feet ten, 
And “ wonders at the taste of people.” 


Soon pass the praises of a face; 
_ _ Swift fades the very best vermilion ; 
Fame rides a most prodigious pace ; 
Oblivion follows on the pillion : 
And all, who, in these sultry rooms, 
To-day have stared, and pushed, and fainted, 
_ Will soon forget your pearis and plumes, 


You'll be furgotten,—as old debts 

By persons who are used to borrow; 
Forgotten,—as the sun that sets, 

hen shines a new one on the merrow ; 

Forgotten,—like the luscious peach, 

That blessed the school-boy last September; 
Forgotten,—like a maiden s h, 

Which all men praise, and none remember. 


Yet, ere you sink into the stream, 

That whelms alike sage, saint, and martyr, 
And soldier’s sword, and minstrel’s theme, 

And Canning’s wit, aud Gatton’s charter, 
Here of the fortunes of your youth 

My fancy weaves her dim conjectures, 
Which have perhaps as much of truth 

As Passion’s vows, or Cobbett’s lectures. 


Was'’t in the North or in the South, 

That Summer breezes rocked your cradle ? 
And ha | you in your baby mouth 

A wooden or a silver ladle? 
And was yuur first unconscious sleep 

By Brownie banned, or blessed by Fairy ? 
And did you wake to laugh or weep ? 

And were you christened Maud or Mary ? 


And was your father called “* your grace ?” 
And did he bet at Ascot Races? 
And did he chatter common-place ? 
And did he fill a score of places ? 
And did your lady-mother’s charms 
Consist in picklings, broilings, bastings! 
Or did she prate about the arms 
Her brave forefather won at Hastings? 


Where were you * famished ?” tell me where, 
Was it at Chelsea, or at Chiswick ? 
Had you the ordinary share 
Of books and backboard, harp and physic? 
And did they bid you banish pride, 
And mind your oriental tinting ? 
And did you learn how Dido died, 
And who found out the art of printing? 


And are you fond of lanes and brooks, 
A votary of the Sylvan Muses ? 
Or do youcon the little books 
Which Baron Brougham and Vaux diffuses? 
Or do you love to knit and sew, 
The fashionable world’s Arachne ? 
Or do you canter down the Row, 
Upon a very long-tailed hackney ? 


And do you love your brother James? 
And do you pet his mares and setters? 
And have your friends romantic names ? 
And do you write them long, long letters? 
And are you,—since the world began 
All women are,—a little spiteful ? 
And don’t you dote on Mahbran? 
And don’t you think Tom Moore delightful? 


I see they’ve brought you flowers to-day, 
Delicious food for eyes and noses ; 
But carelessly you turn away, 
Frem all the pinks, and all the roses: 
Say, is that fond look sent in search 
Of one whose look as fondly answers? ~ 
And is he, fairest in the Church ? 
Or is he,—an’t be,—in the Lancers ? 


And is your love a motley page 
~Of black and white, half joy, half sorrow ? 
Are you to wait till you're of age ? 
Or are you to be his to-morrow? 
Or do-they bid you, in their scorn, 
Your pure and sinless flame to smother ? 
Is he so very meanly born ? 
Or are you married to another ? 


Whate’er you are, at last, adieu! 
I think itis your bounden duty 
To let the rhymes I coin for you 
Be prized by all who prize your beauty. 
From you | seek not gold nor fame ; 
From you I fear po cruel strictures ;— 
] wish some girls that I could name 
Were halfas silent as their pictures ! 


THE DEPARTED. 
“*Tis sweet to believe of the absent we love, 


If we miss thein below, we shall meet them above.” 


The departed! the departed! 
They visit us in dreams, 

And they glide above our memories, 
Like shadows over streams ; 

But where the cheerful lights of home 
In constant lustre burn, 

The departed—the departed 
Can never more return! 


The good, the brave, the beautiful! 
How dreamless is their sleep, 
Where roils the dirge-like music 
Of the ever-tossing deep, — 
Or where the hurrying night winds 
Pale Wiuter’s robes have spread 
Above their narrow places, 
In the cities of the dead! 


I look around and feel the awe 
Of one who walks alone— 
Among the wrecks of former days, 
In mouraful ruin strown. 
I start to hear the stirring sounds 
Among the cypress trees; 
For the voice of the departed 
is borne upon the breeze. 


The solemn voice !—it mingles with 
Each free and careless strain ; 

1 scarce can think Earth’s minstrelsy 
Will cheer my heart again, 

The melody of Summer waves, 
The thrilling notes of birds, 

Can never be so dear to me, 
As their remembered words. 


I sometimes dream their pleasant smiles 
Still on me sweetly fall; 

Their tones of love I faintly hear 
My name in sadness cal), 

I know that they are happy 
With their angel plumage on; 

But my heart is very desolate, 


As if they never had been painted. To think that they are gone, | 


The departed!—the departed! 
They visit us in dreams, 
And they glide above our memories 
Like shadows over streams; 
But, where the cheerful lights of home 
In constant lustre burn, 
The departed—the departed 


Can never more return! P, B. 


THE EARLY DEAD. 


He rests—but not the rest of sleep 
Weighs down his sunken eyes, 

The rigid slumber is too deep, 
The caim too breathless lives; 

Shrunk are the wandering veins that streak 
The fixed and marble brow, 

There is no life-flash on the cheek— 
Death! Death! I know thee now. 


Pale King of Terrors, thou art here 
In all thy dark array; 

But ’tis the living weep and fear 
Beneath thine iron 

Bring flowers and crown the Early Dead, 
Their hour of bondage past; 

But wo for those who mourn and dread, 
And linger to the last. 


Spring hath its music and its bloom, 
And morn its giorious light; 

But still a shadow from the tomb, © 
A sadness and a blight, 

Are ever on earth’s loveliest things— 
The breath of change is there, 

And Death his dusky banner flings 
O’er a!] that’s loved and fair. 


So let it be—for ne'er on earth 
Should man his home prepare; 

The spirit feels its heavenly birth 
And spurns at mortal care. 

E’en when young Worth and Genius die 
Let no vain tears be shed, _ 

But bring bright wreaths of victory, 
And crown the Early Dead. 


From the London Athenaum. 
THE OUDALISKI’S SONG.—BY THE HON. NORTON. 


They said that I was fair and bright, 
And bore me far away— 

Within the Sultan’s halls of light, 
A glittering wretch to stay; 

They bore me o’er the dreary sea, 
Where the dark wild billows foam— 

Nor heard the sighs I heaved for thee, 
My own-— my childhood’s home! 


They deck my arms with jewels rare 
That glitter in the sun, 

And braid with pearls my long black hair— 
I weep when all is done! 

I'd give them all, for one bright hour 
Free and unwatched to roam: 

I'd give them all, for one sweet flower 
From thee—my childhood’s bome. 


They bring my low-toned harp, and bid 
My voic. the notes prolong— 
And oft my soul is harsbly chid 
When tears succeed to song: 
Alas! iy lip can sing no more, 
When o’er my spirit come 
The strains I heard in thee of yore, 
My own— wy childhood’s home! 


For then, the long lost visions rise 
Of happy sinless years— 
I dare not hide my streaming eyes, 
Yet cannot cease from tears: 
Isee the porch where wearily 
My mother sits and weeps— 
I see the couch where rosily 
My little brother sleeps. 


1 see the flowers I loved to tend, 
Lie tangled on the earth; 

I hear the merry voices blend— 
Mine old companions’ mirth! 
Oh! what to me are gilded halls, 
Rich vestmeuts, jewels rare ? 

I'd rather live in cavern walls, 
And breathe the mountain air. 


Here the hot heavy winds are still, 
The hours unwearied pass. 
Oh for the sunshine on the hill— 
‘The dew upon the grass! 
Oh! for the cool resounding shore, 
‘The dark blue river’s foam! 
Shali my sick heart ne’er see them more? 
- Wo! for my childhood’s home! 


THE CITY OF THE PLAGUE. 


—“‘ For the pestilence that walketh in darkness, 
nor the destruction that wasteth at noon-day. A thou- 
sand shall fall at thy side, and ten thousand at thy 
right hand; but it shall not come nigh thee.” 


It is the city of the plague, of mourning, and of death, 

There’s desolation in the air apd poison in its breath ; 

The sickening scourge of terror has Jevelied in its train 

The high and low, the rich and poor, and ruled the couch 
of pain. 

It has blancli’d the cheek of beauty, and chased the bloom- 
ing rose, 

And swept the gentle maiden from her calm and sweet 
repose ; 

It has wreck’d the parent’s heart in sorrowing o’er her 
sou, 

She murmurs in her wretchedness, ‘‘O Lord, thy will be 
done !” 

It has set the canker worm on manhood’s glowing cheek ; 

Has bowed the spirit of the brave, the humble and the 
meek ; 

The infant is an orphan ere the closing of the day; 

Yet ‘tis “the will of Him who gave and taketh now 
away;” 

Has dimm’d the eye of childhood with the first full tear of 


rief, 
And broke the wo worn heart with pain which struggled 
for relief ; 
Has left the lovely mourner on her widowed couch alone, 
The whisperings of love exchang’d for sorrow’s anguish’d 
moan, 
Has fill’d affliction’s bitter cup, o’erflowing to the brim ; 
The world that is, the world that was, in chaos seems to 


swim; 


apaind, in terror, shun to hold communion with their 
ace ; 
There's peril in the multitude, despair in every face. 
Creator of the Universe! O God above, "tis Thou, 
Wio knowest best what is fer us; we to thy judgment 


bow, 
lear all thy humble suppliants who Thee approach in 
prayer; 


share! 
Dublin, May 8. 


MARRIED. 


On the 30th ult. by geome W. Bartram, Esq. WM. C. 
LUBB, to ELIZABETH G. LEVIS, both of Delaware 
County. 

On ‘Thursday evening, by the Rev. George G. Cookman, 
Mr. JOSEPH HOPKINS, to Miss ANN MEACOMB, ail of 
this city. 

At Lancaster, on the 29th ult. by John Mathiet, 
WM. ABBOTT, of the city of Philadelphia, to SARA 
PIM, of Chester county, 

At St. Louis, Miss. on Tuesday evening, 14th ult. by 
Rev. Mr, Potts, Mis. JOSEPH POWELL, of St. Louis, to 
Miss ELLEN, daughter of the late James Wilson, of Phi- 
ladelphia. 

On the 2d inst. by the Rev. Mr. Hodgson, the Rev. Mr, 
WM. STEVENS, of M. E.C. Pittsburg Conference, to 
Mrs. SARAH THORNTON, of this city. 

__ On Monday evening, by the Rev. Bishop Kendrick, 
Captain BOWMAN RITCHIE, to Miss ALICE CAVEN. 
AUGH, dangbter of Hugh Cavenaugh, of Southwark. 

On Saturday afternoon, by the Rev. Geo. G. Cookman, 
Mr. EDMOND WINTERBOTHAM, to Miss SUSAN 
an both of Springfield, Delaware county, in this 

ate. 

In Cincinnati, on Thursday morning, 16th ult. by the 
Rev. Mr. Adelott, Mr. GEORGE W, JONES, to Mrs, 
HANNAH FEBIGER. 

On the 22d Sept. 1831, Mr. JOHN W. RICH, to Miss 
SUSAN 8. GRIM, all of this city. 


DIED. 


Pelt, in the 68th year of her age. 
On the 22d ult. after a short but severe illness, Mrs 


in the 78th year of her age. 


Masonic Lodges. 

On board of ship Loper, lying at the Bar, Nantucket, 
Mr. ANDREW GATER, aged about 27 years, of Phila- 
deldhia—in a fit of insanity he cut his throat witha razor, 

On Sunday, ia the 24th year ot his age, Mr. HUGH 
RANDALL, late of the firm of H.& J. Randall. 

On Friday night, 31st ult. Mrs. MARGARET BURKE, 
wife of Thomas Burke. 

At Germantown, on Wednesday, the 29th ult. after a 
long and painful illness, Miss JANE AITKEN, in the 
69th year of her age, for many yearsa Printer and Book. 
seller of this city. 

At Germantown, on Thursday evening, Mrs. SUSAN. 
NA STUCKERT, consort of the late John Stuckert, in the 
69th year of her age. 

At Vandalia, Lilinows, on the J8th ult. Mrs. MARY P. 
HALL, wife of James Hall, Esq. 

On Sunday, 2d inst. afler a short but severe illness, at 
his residence, in Moyamensing Road, below Christian 
street, in the 70th year of his age, Mr. EDWARD 
SMYTH. The deceased was numbered among the oldest 
and most respectable citizens of the District of Southwark, 
ardent and untiring in the Heavenly task of ministering 
to the afflictions and sorrows of suffering humanity. He 


of the Sanitary Committee, during the prevalence of the 
fearful epidemic, which raged with violence through the 
District, in whose Municipal Government he participated 
for several years. In the retired walks ot life as well as 


a void, which will long remain. 
have been deprived of a benefactor. The serenity with 
which he viewed the approach of the King of Terrors, is a 
lecture silent and solemn to us all, so to live “that our lat: 
ter end may be like his.” 

On the Ist instant, of a lingering iliness, Mr. NORRIS 
WILKINSON, ofthe firm cf Wilkinson & M'Coy, 

On Friday morning, 3ist ult. HANNAH SISTY, infant 
daughter of Joseph and Mary Okens, in the 11th month of 
her age. 


habitant of the former place. 

At Cape May, on tise 27th ult. Mrs. LONG, wife of Jas. 
Long. Also, on the same day, Miss ABIGALL HUGHES, 
daughter of Mrs. Judith Hughes, after about 24 hours ill- 
ness, both of malignant cholera 


year of his age. 

On Monday evening, Mr. WILLIAM BOWLES, after 
a distressing illness, which he bore with christian resig- 
nation, in the 62d year of his age, long a respectable in- 
habitant of Southwark. 

On Monday afternoon, Mr. JOHN CHAMBERS, Jr. 
aged 33 years. 

In Bart Township, Lancaster county, on the 24th ult. 
Mr. THOS. AMRSTORNG, aged 76 years 


ERICK KUHN, aged 10 years; and on the 26th ult. at the 
same place, his mother, LUCY ANN KUHN, wife of Geo. 
K. Kuhn, and daughter of the late Reynold Keen, Esq. all 
of Philadelphia. 

On Monday, after a lingering illness, Mrs. SARAH 
LIPMAN, wife of the Rev. Jacob Lipman, aged 52 years. 

At Norfolk. on Saturday, Mr. HENRY HOLT, aged 50 
years, a much respected citizen and old resident of that 
borough, leaving four pol pe son and three daugh- 
ters) to mourn the loss of a kind and indulgent parent 

On the 4th inst. of a lingering illness, in the 24th year 
of bis age, ENOS, son of John M’Curdy 

At Baltimore,on Sunday morning, Mrs. JANE SEL- 
LERS, consort of Mr Abraham Sellers, aged 62—her 
friends alone can estimate her worth. 

At Baltimore, on Friday morning, after a lingering ill 
ness, in the 76th year of his age, the Reverend SAMUEL 
KNOX, for many years the president of the Baltimore 
College. Mr. Knox wasaripe scholar and worthy gen- 
tieman, and highly esteemed by his old pupils and a large 
number of relatives and friends. 


Checks, Cards, Handbills, and Parytrxe of every 
| description, neatly and expeditiously executed at this 
office. 


Spare all the people from the ergo them | 


On the 30th ult. Mrs. ELIZABETH, wife of Mr. P. Van — 
ANN PAGE, wife of the late Moses Page, of New Jersey, | 
On Tuesday, 28th ult. of a pulmonary consumption, Mr. : 


WM. D. GRAY, aged 24 years—long a respectable citizen 9 
of this city, and son of the late George Gray, ‘I'yler of the 7 


was unwearied in his painful duties 48 an active member — 


Un the 2ist ult. at Portsmouth, Va. Mr. WM. THOM. — 
SON, of this city, but for several years a respectable in: — 


On Monday evening, HENRY FRANKS, in the 19th 


j in his public career, the death of Edward Smyth willleave ~ 
lan his death the Poor 7 


On the 4th ult. near Lewistown, Del. GEORGE FRED- | 
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